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“We, the people of Wisconsin, grateful to Almighty God for our 


freedom, in order to secure its blessings, form a more perfect govern- 
ment, insure domestic tranquillity, and promote the general welfare, do 


establish this Constitution.” 


The preamble of our constitution interprets its function. Securing the blessings of freedom 
and promoting the general welfare are not trite generalities. As goals of government they are the 
breathing life-giving tissue of our basic law. They give the document flexibility that permits lib- 
eral construction. General welfare is a broad term and is indicative of the desire of our fore- 
fathers not to pour the future of the commonwealth into a rigid mold for all time to come. 


The clauses would seem to be splendid guides for our law-makers. 





pene mee every state legislature will be 
in session this winter. Nearly every one of 
them will deal in some way with revisions of 
their tax systems. Relief will be a problem com- 
mon to all. This is accentuated by nation-wide 
tax delinquency which in turn dictates the ne- 
cessity for relieving prop- 
Problems of the erty oe some of its ead. 
Legislature In several states, including 
our own, tax-limitation will be proposed. In 
view of the present agitation for over-all lim- 
itation, it is interesting to note the recent re- 
quest of the President. Mr. Roosevelt, in let- 
ters to governors, suggests legislation to liberal- 
ize municipal borrowing, granting additional 
powers to undertake public works, the issuance 
of bonds to finance the same, “including the 
relaxing of statutory limitations upon taxing 
power to pay debts”. These steps are necessary 
for states to take full advantage of the 1935 
public works employment program. There will 
in all probability be bills for generous home- 
stead exemptions. We had such a law several 
years ago. The exemption was comparatively 
small and was shortly repealed. The Interim 
Committee on Taxation will file its recom- 
mendations. There will be a flood of bills re- 
lating to taxation. Some will be of the shift- 
ing-the-load type and others to initiate new 
ones. The demand for proceeds will be heavy. 
One fact stands out sharply. The state must 
assume more responsibility for governmental 
functions and education is one of these. School 
needs are generally admitted and the state 
should transmit increasing amounts of revenue 
to localities. 


Judging by past sessions we may expect bills 
on every phase of education. It would be sur- 
prising, indeed, if there were no measures pro- 
viding for the observance of more “‘days’’, more 
subjects to be taught, how to teach them, or 
what to teach in history or civics. Many of these 
appea” as “‘by request’’ bills for which the leg- 
islator assumes no interest or responsibility. In 
all matters it will be the duty of the profession 
to defend the integrity of the schools, safe- 
guard the children and uphold the honor of its 
craft. 


Fee with statistics depicting the plight 
of some of Wisconsin’s school districts, 
the State Superintendent placed their needs defi- 
nitely before the Relief Administration at Wash- 
bie Seder! ington. The answer was ‘No’. 

: Unless Congress takes action 
Aid Now there will be no help from fed- 
eral sources. Reports from states which did re- 
ceive aid last year show that the conditions upon 
which federal grants were made are not con- 
sistent with sound educational practice. The aid 
was apportioned as relief, not help for educa- 
tion. Maintenance of standards did not entet 
the picture. Unpaid teachers had to prove pov- 
erty to get pay. These flies in the ointment can- 
not, however, be considered valid objections to 
federal aid to education. The Relief Adminis- 
trator consistently contended his job was relief 
only and acted accordingly. When and if fed- 
eral aid to general education is provided it can 
be done on a purely shicshienet basis, entirely 


apart from prescriptions governing relief. 
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pgrory the tax savings and retrenchments of schools the multi-lateral drive for more educa- 
tional economy goes on. It seems that some interests are totally: deaf to the needs of the 
schools and strangely insensitive to savings effected for the benefit of the tax-payer. They con- 
sider neither the increased school load nor the decreasing revenues upon which education has 
barely subsisted. Their actions and thoughts are animated by one flaming desire-—down with 
taxes, heedless of the inevitable fact, admitted by those outside of public service, that public ex- 
penditures will rise. An idea so grooved in its pes reckons not with what is or has been 
done. There are none so blind as those who will not see. It is high time to flash the cold facts 
of school costs before the fulminators on fads and frills. A comparison of school and other costs 
should be the answer to the retrenchment talk which is the only interest some have in school 
affairs. 


The JOURNAL has repeatedly drawn attention to the regression in school costs. Now comes 
a report of the Tax Commission indicative once more of how our dawg has been kicked around. 
The following tabulation shows tax collections by the state and subdivisions grouped under four 
headings, as of June 30, for the years 1933 and 1934. 














1933 1934 
Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
Total Collections $157,250,068 100 $150,917,589 100 
State 23,307,274 14.82 24,616,216 16.31 
County 37,008,332 23.54 34,147,940 22.63 
Local Government 52,667,871 33.49 52,410,952 34.73 
EE oO TEE Ten 44,266,591 28.15 39,742,481 26.33 


State and county aids are included in Local Schools. Adjustments were made under each 
subdivision, the amounts thus representing revenues available for that unit or units. 


It will be noted that the total tax reduction for all governmental units over the two-year 
petiod was $6,332,479. Of this amount $4,524,110 represents reduction in taxes for schools. In 
other words, 71.44 per cent of the total tax reduction effected during the last fiscal year was ac- 
complished by and for the schools. The reduction for schools was nearly twice that of any other 
subdivision. Had all units reduced by the same per cent the reduction for the state would have 
exceeded sixteen million dollars? The wisdom of such a saving is not argued. It is a mere pres- 
entation of fact. 


Disheartening, indeed, is the pin-eyed attitude too commonly displayed toward government 
and finance. There is ranting and raving about the cost of education, for instance, grand totals 
being used with no reference whatsoever to the grand totals of service purchased. Education is 
per capita-ized, boiled down, and dissected to locate another dollar that can be lopped off. It is 
fine-combed and scraped to scoop up petty savings while enormous waste elsewhere goes on with- 
out check or hindrance. 


If the energy and money now directed toward false economy and weak reform were applied 
to the crux of waste in government and business, real saving might result. If economy is the 
teal goal, why not go after the big wastage? Why not direct resources to educate the world to 
the futility of war? Why not spend some of the energy and money to get at the root of a big 
drain on the national income,—the economic racketeer? Let’s bend our efforts to jar folks out of 
the political naivete that approves the spoils system, the political racketeer and expensive patron- 
age. Let’s put on a drive to educate people to a nobler conception of the function of government. 
Let's revise our tax laws, plug up the loop-holes and bolster up the legal structure that permits 
tax dodging, evasion of just taxation, etc., etc., etc. Why, if we are sincere about economy, con- 
tinue the offensive on rapidly receding sources of school support when our crime bill runs into 
astronomical totals? The callousness exhibited toward major waste on the one hand and the 
pecksniffian criticism of fundamental public services on the other, are irreconcilable. This is no 
plea for immunity for education. No Hands Off policy is advocated. However, let’s be done with 
microscopic examinations for small savings when a frontal attack on expensive maladjustments 
would net big dividends. 
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School Marks and Scars 


A Plea of Childhood 
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EPRESSION has set educators to thinking, a 
very commendable trait in education. Par- 
ents and patrons are measuring the schools with 
measuring sticks (which possibly lack pedagog- 
ical soundness, but are used because other means 
are unknown). We speak in glib terms of mod- 
ern education and point out milestones reached 
in the educational journey, yet at the same time 
continue to retain many of the antiquated feat- 
ures of the so-called “good old days.’ There are 
many dry branches which might be pruned 
from the educational tree, and the soil needs to 
be disturbed around its roots. 

Among the considerations which this intro- 
duction suggests, as needing sympathetic atten- 
tion, is the problem of school marks. Occasion- 
ally we are thrilled by reading of the abolition 
of school marks, but most schools continue to 
hold to this tradition, in self-defense or other- 
wise. Might it not be well to subject school 
marks to a somewhat analytical examination, de- 
termine what they are supposed to do, on what 
they are based, and, finally, of even greater 
importance, their probable effect on the pupils 
upon whom they are inflicted. 


1. What Are School Marks? 

A school mark is an estimation of the teacher 
as to how the achievement of a given ~ 
compares with that of other members of the 
class. 

It is — to measure both quantity and 
quality of performance together with the atti- 
tude of the pupil toward his work and the de- 
gree to which the teacher feels the pupil is 
working to his or her fullest capacity. 


2. On What Are School Marks Based? 
Marks are based generally on evidence which 
the pupil submits orally or in written form des- 
ignating the degree which he or she is sup- 
posed to have mastered the material assigned. 
A record is usually kept of the number and de- 
gree of satisfactory recitations and tests of both 


objective and subjective types. These records 
when averaged at the close of a definite period 
of time, presumably give the teacher certain 
data, by which she proceeds to classify the pu- 
pils into one of possibly five groups; A, B, C, 
D, or F. 

In assembling these data, it is comparatively 
easy to record the pupil’s achievement in a sub- 
ject like spelling or arithmetic, where the prob- 
lem is either right or wrong. Likewise in re- 
sponses which require knowledge of certain 
facts, such as dates and events in history, rivers 
and mountains in geography, etc. 

It is, however, a far more difficult problem 
for the teacher to determine the degree to which 
thinking on the part of pupils is being devel- 
oped. The mere memorization of facts in it- 
self is not nearly so important as the pupil's 
probable future ability to make use of these 
facts in solving the problems of making a liv- 
ing and of living a fife 

In the first case, that of objective measure- 
ment, it is possible to use what may be termed 
a measuring stick; in the second, it is largely a 
matter of opinion based on certain evidence. 
The school marks should be, and usually are, 
a composite of these two types of measurement. 


3. What Standards of Measurements Are 
Used? 


A. Class standards. If we accept the theory 
that a school mark is an estimate of where a 
pupil ranks in performance in relation to the 
performance of other members of his class, 
then it follows that if we have a class of excep- 
tional ability, the standard of performance will 
be relatively high, and the competition within 
the group will be great. Conversely, if the gen- 
eral ability of the class is low, if it is a slow 
group, it becomes possible for a pupil to fe- 
ceive a high grade in such a type of competi- 
tion, which does not represent nearly so great 
an accomplishment as the same grade received 
in an exceptional group. 
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In other words, when is an “A” not an “A”? 
A grade of ‘‘A” in two different groups does 
not by any means represent the same degree of 
accomplishment: In fact, it is possible that a 
gtade of, let us say “D” in an advanced group 
may in many respects be equal to a grade of 
“B” in a slower group. The ability of the class 
as a whole, then, it may be said, determines 
whether or not a mark is a low “A” or a high 
“A”; a low “D” or a high “D”, and a “B” in 
one case may be equivalent to an “A” in an- 
other. 


It does not follow that a pupil who is slow 
is necessarily dull. He may eventually accom- 
plish just as much, and perhaps retain it more 
thoroughly, than the pupil, who, with compara- 
tively little effort, skims over the surface in a 
more or less superficial manner, and appears to 
have mastered the assignment. 


On the other hand, we must also realize that 
some ig a are slow or appear dull because 
they are lazy. They do not want to exert them- 
selves—they are too much inclined to be satis- 
fied with doing just enough “to get by” or to 
pass. These must be driven to some extent in 
order that they do not cultivate undesirable hab- 
its during their school days. In the final anal- 
ysis we must diagnose whether the pupil is do- 
ing his best, or is inclined to perform only to 
the minimum of his possible capacity. The ques- 
tion is “How teachable is the pupil ?” 


B. The teacher's standard. A second factor 
in the question of the relative value of a mark 
is the standard of the teacher. How often we 
find that when a pupil is promoted from one 
teacher to another there is a decided difference 
in the pupil’s marks. Johnny may have received 
all ““A’s’’ in Miss Blank’s room, but now the 
_ he can do is to get “B's” in Miss Jones’s 
class. 


Too often the parent comes to the conclusion 
that Miss Blank was a better teacher, and that 
Miss Jones is not as good. In other words, the 
parent is often inclined to judge the teacher by 
the kind of marks she gives the pupil. If he 
gets good marks, she is a good teacher—if he 
received low grades, she cannot be as good a 
teacher as in the former case. 


Such a conclusion is often unjust and unfair, 
for as has been stated before, the class standard 
in Miss Jones’s room may be higher than that in 
Miss Blank’s. Another factor may enter into the 
picture when Miss Jones expects a higher 
standard of performance than Miss Blank. In 
other words, the teacher's standards are higher 
in the one case than in the other. As stated in 
the discussion of class standards, here again it is 
possible that, let us say, a ‘“B’ in Miss Jones’s 


room is equivalent to an ‘A’ ’in Miss Blank’s 
room. 


C. Class and Teachers Standards. A third 
condition may be present, a combination of 
class standard and teacher standard, all of which 
leads us to ask When is an “A’”’ an “A”, and 
when is an “A” not an “A’’? and the only ap- 
parent answer is that it depends on the standard 
of the class and of the teacher. 


Frequently teachers who consider ‘discretion 
better than valor’ are inclined and almost 
forced to give pupils marks which they do not 
deserve, in order to “keep peace in the family.” 
Realizing that her worth as a teacher is too 
often measured by the marks she gives pupils, 
it is a comparatively simple matter to insure her 
own popularity and status by marking up pupils 
as evidence to the parent that she is a capable 
teacher. Unconsciously, the parent, by his or her 
attitude toward school marks, often brings pres- 
sure to bear on the teacher which forces her to 
be dishonest in her evaluation of the pupil's 
work, with consequent harmful effects on the 
pupil, who finds it easy to ‘‘get by’ without 
working to capacity. 

Now, no parent wants to admit that he is the 
kind of parent so portrayed. We are all in- 
clined to say, ““We want our children to receive 
only what they deserve’, but unless we change 
our attitude on school marks, unless we realize 
what valuable factors enter into the picture of 
what we are doing ourselves, the pupil, and the 
teacher, irreparable injury and hindering the de- 
velopment of responsible citizenship may ensue. 


4. What Do We Mean by Mental Capacity? 


Having outlined certain ideal standards of 
measurement, let us turn to the problem of men- 
tal capacity—the pupils’ mental resources for 
doing the work expected. Unfortunately we 
have been led to believe, rather glibly, that ‘all 
are born free and equal’’ when in reality neither 
is literally true. With some there is no freedom 
in the sense of freedom to do the things one 
likes to do, but life is often circumscribed by 
the necessity of doing the things one has to do. 
Likewise, the suggestion that all are equal is 
fallacious. Public schools do not teach that all 
men are created equal, but they try to teach that 
all men are created with a right to equal oppor- 
tunities, and that equal opportunities mean a 
chance to study and work with worth-while 
problems and situations that are fitted to their 
abilities. We are no more equal in capacities 
than we are in physical stature, weight, health, 
or other physical attributes. The same is true of 
mental faculties. To an extent the majority of 
us approximate a proverbial average, but there 
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are certain wide variations in the groups in 
which we may find ourselves. 

Physically we would consider it a crime and 
an injustice, were we to line up a group of chil- 
dren ranging in ages four to fourteen, start 
them off at a given signal, and expect them after 
a given period of time to have run the same 
distance or to have accomplished the same 
amount of work. Such expectation approaches 
the ridiculous, and yet we expect children to do 
mentally what, physically, we term impossible. 


All of us are born with varying capacity for 
mental accomplishment in similar proportions 
as in the case of physical accomplishments. Cer- 
tain pupils, because of native endowment or 
fortunate environments, are able to do with 
ease the mental tasks set before them, in a com- 
paratively short period of time. Others must la- 
bor, and perspire mentally and physically, com- 
paratively longer periods of time to even ap- 
proximate the same task with the same degree 
of perfection. 

If a pupil is working up to the capacity which 
nature, environment, and opportunity have pro- 
vided, is it right or intelligent to expect of him 
accomplishment for which he may not be phys- 
ically or mentally fitted? Many seeds of 
children have been coaxed, punished, whipped, 
and gold starred in order to make the promo- 
tion hurdle. ‘Now altogether, children, jump! 
There you are—congratulations and flowers__”’. 
Thus we expect to transform little human forms 
from third graders into fourth graders, from 
sixth to seventh and so on. And so the finger 
of disgrace and scorn is often pointed at many 
sincere and conscientious little tots, doing the 
very best they are capable of, yet falling far 
short of the goal. In our blind worship of 
marks and our selfish ambition as parents, we 
unconsciously and inhumanely build in these 
starved little souls inferiority complexes, so that 
they lose confidence in their ability to do any- 
thing well. They never know the meaning of 
success, or experience the thrill of accomplish- 
ment of a task well done. Instead they are com- 
pelled by ambitious parents, continually, to 
grasp at unattainable goals—reaching, stretch- 
ing forth their little hands, burning out their 
little hearts in trying to do something they can, 
at their very best, do only in part. They are 
reaching for a flying goal, which, just as they 
are about to grasp it, is moved up a peg, drop- 
ping them back to despair and discouragement 
—and all because we as parents do not or will 
not understand the physical and mental limita- 
tions of human beings. We try to control edu- 
cational progress and measure educational 
achievement by the calendar rather than by hu- 
man abilities. 





It is a case of drive, drive, drive, nag, nag, 
nag; coax, plead, gold-star, and threaten until 
we have advanced pupils step by step in deadly 
routine, until at last they emerge, bewildered 
children of sixteen with a high school diploma 
after years of harrowing, soul-trying experi- 
ences, their personalities scarred, and they them- 
selves on the verge of physical and mental 
wreck. And we call this education! 


How much better it would be, if parents 
frankly and courageously recognized human 
limitations, and after sensibly ascertaining the 
probable abilities of children, (measured in terms 
of their performance as related to capacity) 
would stop in this mad rush for school marks, 
confer with the trained teacher and cheerfully 
accept her recommendations, should they ad- 
vise a slowing up of the pupil’s progress (as 
per calendar month) in order that pupils be 
permitted to “come up for air” and a “second 
wind.” How much better would it be for par- 
ents to say to the teacher, “You are the special- 
ist. I am the amateur. I shall rely on your 
judgments as to the speed with which my child 
shall be rocketed through his school years. 
Should your experience, in working day by day 
with the child, your observation as to his abil- 
ity compared with other children, advise that he 
repeat part of his work, in order that he may 
build up the necessary background of mental 
and physical preparedness for the more difficult 
task of advancing years; should you, the teacher, 
advise that these necessary prerequisites be first 
and foremost in the life of the child, regard- 
less of my parental ambition,—I, the parent, 
will cheerfully conform to your decision and 
cooperate to the fullest with you, the teacher, in 
order that my child may achieve his greatest de- 
gree of success happily and graciously, in a 
school experience, which will not rob him of 
his childhood, but will build a healthy mental 
mind and a physically strong body, to the end 
that a greater degree of worthwhile citizenship 
shall be attained.”” Which shall it be, marks of 
happy achievement or personality scars? 


—————— 





The Child Labor Amendment 


Child labor has been eliminated 
through the National Recovery Act. 
In order to make this permanent the 
ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment is necessary. Twenty 
states have already approved it and 
the sanction of sixteen more is needed 
to complete the job. 
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_— general program of the sixty-fifth con- 
vention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will open in Atlantic City on Sunday after- 
noon, February 24. President E. E. Oberholtzer 
has selected a list of outstanding speakers from 
education and lay fields. The famous Westmin- 
ister Choir, Princeton, recently returned from a 
tour of Europe, will present a program of music 
for convention visitors. The New Jersey All 
State High School orchestra will be an appreci- 
ated feature of the Sunday night program. 
Speakers include such well-known personalities 
as Charles A. Beard, author of The Rise of 
American Civilization, and Arthur E. Morgan, 
director of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Convention activities will officially begin with 
the opening of an extensive exhibit of school 
equipment and supplies on Saturday afternoon. 

President Oberholtzer has not selected a con- 
vention theme. However, the programs will be 
varied and comprehensive enough to include 
the principal problems a per which the atten- 
tion of administrators and other leaders in edu- 
cation is now focused. 

Other principal convention speakers include 
Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of government 
at Harvard University; President Glenn Frank 
of the University of Wisconsin; Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago; Thomas H. 
Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of 

ublic instruction, Virginia; and George F. 
k, director of the American Council on 
Education. Invitations have been extended to 


The Atlantic City Convention 


February 23-28 














prominent government officials whose accept- 
ances are held tentative and will be announced 
later. 

A prominent feature of the general sessions 


_will be the report of the 1935 Yearbook Com- 


mission on Social Change and Education. The 
controversial nature of the yearbook, implied in 
its title, will be apparent on the convention 
platform when its authors participate in panel 
debate on such topics as ‘‘The Relationship of 
the Teaching Profession to Social Policy,” 
“Changing Ethical Standards,” ‘Technological 
Changes Ahead,” and ‘“‘Individualistic versus 
Collective Social Planning.’ Nationwide atten- 
tion will be given to the discussion of one topic 
in this series, “What Lies Ahead in Govern- 
ment,” which will be a featured topic of the 
yearbook panel discussions. United States Com- 
missioner of Education J. W. Studebaker will 
moderate the panel. 

The Tercentenary of the American High 
School will be featured at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting. This topic will be 
presented in cooperation with the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. 

Wednesday, February 27, has been designated 
Principals’ and Supervisors’ Day. Speakers on 
the programs of this day also will face each 
other in panel formation. This feature will be 
directed by J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education, New York 
State Department of Education, and President 
M. Emma Brookes of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 
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S PART of the Wisconsin achievement 
testing program, a test in Algebra was pre- 
pared for the spring of 1933, and an approxi- 
mately equivalent form was offered in 1934. A 
test in Plane Geometry will also be available in 
the spring of 1935. 

Although participation in the program is 
purely voluntary, the 1934 test in algebra was 
taken by several thousand pupils. About three 
thousand of the papers were used in the de- 
termination of norms. The test consisted of 
fifty-seven items; the maximum score was 100. 
The mean for the state was 43.9, which leaves 
room for improvement, but is by no means un- 
usually low. This mean is not to be associated 
with any “passing grade” standard. The fact is 
that low mean scores are to be expected in such 
a program. The results are encouraging from 
many points of view. It is hoped, however, that 
if teachers have a clearer understanding of the 
purposes of the test, and of the various matters 
which were taken into consideration in its con- 
struction, the mean score on future tests may 
be perceptibly raised. This does not imply that 
the test should or will determine the curricu- 
lum. It merely means that teachers can profit 
by knowledge of widely accepted general prin- 
ciples used in the construction of the test, and 
also by knowledge of the greatest weaknesses 
disclosed by it. Any reasonable course of study 
in algebra should, if thoroughly taught, result 
in a class mean which will compare favorably 
with the state norm. 

A test should satisfy certain criteria as to re- 
liability and validity. Reliability depends upon 
such considerations as objectivity (i.e. freedom, 
from personal opinion in scoring) and length. 


Although an algebra test to be given in 50 
minutes of working time cannot contain a large 
number of items, the coefficient of reliability 
of the 1934 test is .90, which is considered 
high. Curricular validity depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the test follows current teaching 
practices and samples adequately the content 
which has been taught. Because of the variation 
between textbooks used (ranging from books 
written twenty or more years ago to recent pub- 
lications) , and because of the differences in the 
emphasis which teachers place on certain topics, 
no one test can hope to sample extensively the 
work in every classroom. Texts published since 
1923 claim to satisfy the recommendations of 
the National Committee on the Reorganization 
of Mathematics in Secondary Education, and 
since this report constitutes a forward-looking 
reform program, every item of the test was 
checked for conformity to its recommendations. 
In particular, emphasis was placed in Part I on 
Algebraic Translation and the Formula, in Part 
II on graphical representation and the equa- 
tion, and in Part III on Verbal Problems. 
Manipulative technique was subordinated to 
what seems to be the minimum. Many teachers 
still emphasize this phase and it is doubtful if 
any statewide test would be valid without some 
attention to it. The guiding principle here was 
the view of the National Committee expressed 
in the following quotation: 

“On the side of algebra, the ability to understand 
its language and to use it intelligently, the ability to 
analyze a problem, to formulate it mathematically, 
and to interpret the result must be dominant aims. 
Drill in algebraic manipulation should be limited to 
those processes and to the degree of complexity re- 
quired for a thorough understanding of principles 
and for probable applications either in common life 
or in subsequent courses which a substantial propor- 
tion of the pupils will take. . . . Within these lim- 
its, skill in algebraic manipulation is important, and 
drill in this subject should be extended far enough 
to enable students to carry out the essential processes 
accurately and expeditiously.” 


In the light of this quotation let us consider 
some individual items of the test. Item 22 of 
Part II was, “Change 4/ 3/y? to simplest radical 
form.” This item was one of the three “invalid” 
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items on the test as determined by the following 
method. The papers are divided into three 
groups on the basis of total score—a lower, 
middle, and upper group. This item was missed 
by 100% of the lower third, by 99% of the 
middle third, and by 82% of the upper third; 
the total difficulty (average of the three per 
cents) was 93.6%, and the item may therefore 
be questioned because of its difficulty. The above 
problem arises in the solution of another which 
is important in geometry and in various engi- 
neering and scientific applications; namely, 
“What is the altitude of an equilateral triangle 
whose side is y units long?” It does not seem 
unreasonable to expect pupils to express the 
altitude in terms of the side in convenient form. 


The second of the three invalid items re- 
quired the student to draw the graph of the 
very simple formula y—-—14x and find the 
coordinates of the point at which it crossed a 
line printed on the graph. This item was missed 
by 96.3% of the pupils. The result seems to 
indicate that we are making little progress to- 
ward emphasizing graphical technique in spite 
of the fact that leaders in education and mathe- 
matical teaching have been urging for 30 years 
that the graph should occupy a central place in 
algebra, and be used continuously, not taught 
as a separate topic. On the other hand, the pre- 
liminary testing program used to validate the 
1933 test seemed to indicate on the basis of sev- 
eral hundred papers that items on the interpre- 
tation of the common statistical graph (e.g., a 
temperature graph) are invalid because they are 
too easy. It is significant that item 23 of Part 
II, requiring the division of one algebraic frac- 
tion by another, was missed by 45% of the pu- 
pils. This is formal manipulation of the least 
desirable sort, but the pupils found it easier 
than item 9 of Part I which was, ‘How many 
feet are there in m inches?” This item was 
missed by 55.3% of the pupils, and from both 
the mathematical and statistical viewpoints is 
an excellent item. 


Space permits discussion of but one other 
item, No. 14 of Part I, on the formula. It 
reads, “Using 32 for g, find S in the formula 
S— Y4gt? when t= 3.” This is a good item 
from both mathematical and statistical view- 
points. The formula is often called the law of 
falling bodies and is important in science. Out 
of 500 papers, 23 pupils gave 96 as the answer. 
This results if they think 3*—6. Another 
group of 23 pupils gave 4608 as their answer. 
This results if they interpret the formula as 
though it were written S— 14(gt)*. Eleven 
pupils gave the answer 48, which results if one 
fails to square the ¢. Thus on this very simple 
formula more than 11% of the errors occurred 


through lack of understanding of the meaning 
of an exponent. This item was as difficult as 
the one on division of fractions, but it certainly 
seems it should not be. Apparently more atten- 
tion should be given to this type of problem. 

During the past summer a committee of high 
school teachers analyzed the errors on 500 pa- 
pers chosen at random. Their report is avail- 
able in mimeographed form, and may be ob- 
tained by writing to Prof. T. L. Torgerson at 
the University of Wisconsin. A_ significant 
number of errors are attributable to vocabulary 
difficulties. The test only contains about 33 
technical terms, and this list contains many 
such as sum, circle, rectangle, graph, more, less, 
solve, etc., which are so common that we should 
reasonably expect a high school student to un- 
derstand them whether he has studied algebra 
or not. On the other hand, after a year of study 
a pupil should know the meaning of exponent, 
coefficient, monomial, binomial, square (as x*), 
cube (as x"), ratio, factor, even integer, and 
consecutive. 

The Geometry test to be offered this spring 
will have one part devoted to constructions. A 
new technique devised by Harold W. Lundholm 
for the Iowa tests will be used. It consists in 
providing on the test paper a scale divided into 
intervals about one-half inch long. Each inter- 
val is designated by a letter. The last step in 
each problem is to measure some constructed 
line segment, such as an altitude of a triangle, 
with the compasses and lay it off on this scale. 
The latter which corresponds to the end-interval 
is then written on the dotted line opposite the 
problem and affords a means of objective scor- 
ing. Although difficult to describe in a short 
paragraph, teachers who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic about it. Any teacher who is inter- 
ested may obtain a much more complete de- 
scription by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the writer. Sample items will be 
given, and teachers are invited to try them out 
in the classroom and familiarize their pupils 
with the technique. 


The committee in charge of the preparation 
of these tests welcomes criticism from the teach- 
ers of the state. We are grateful for sugges- 
tions. In particular, teachers who have tests 
they think are good are invited to send them 
in to us. We would like to have a large group 
of teachers aid in the preparation of future 
tests. We believe that this testing program will 
acquaint teachers in the State with the best 
practices and techniques used in test construc- 
tion and provide a useful instrument in the 
analysis of instruction. ‘We invite your coopera- 
tion in making this program one of value to all 
the teachers of the state. 
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Shall The Regular Reading Period in The 
Intermediate Grades Be Devoted to Literature Alone? 





The following abridged arguments, for and against, 
were presented at a conference of city grade super- 
visors. It was a debate in every sense of the word, 
the ‘‘sides” being assigned. 

—Ed., 











Yes! 


The modern reading program for the inter- 
mediate grades is concerned with pupil experi- 
ences and activities as well as with materials. 
There was a time though when reading was 
reading. No differentiation was made between 
recreational reading and work-type reading. 
Now, however, most educators recognize at 
least three distinct types of reading. 


Reading Types 

Recreational reading aims to develop a per- 
manent interest in good literature, to achieve an 
appreciation of good prose and poetry, and to 
acquire vicarious experiences through wide 
reading; work-type reading involves certain 
abilities or skills such as outlining, using an 
index or table of contents, reading maps, 
graphs, or charts and the like; and remedial 
reading, deals with the difficulties of pupils 
who have been taught to read, and who do not 
measure up to the standard expected for their 
age and grade. 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out 
that all types of reading should not be taught 
at the same time nor in the regular reading 
period but that this period should be devoted to 
literature only. 


Living Literature 

Literature plays a most important part in 
out-of-school life and therefore should have an 
important place in the elementary curriculum 
where the child receives his basic training. 

The chief aim in the primary grades is to 
train in the mechanics tom, The inter- 
mediate grades continue the development of 
the skills, and emphasize guidance in various 
literary fields, which open to the children rich 
and more diversified experiences. The study of 
literature also aims to deepen, broaden and re- 
fine those which they already have had. It is 
the chief source by which an individual extends 
his experiences and makes them more mean- 
ingful. Why defeat it by attempting to teach 
work-type reading at the same time? Work- 
type and recreational reading are no more akin 
than Latin and English. 





Work Reading Developed 

You may ask “Where shall we care for the 
teaching of work-type habits and skills if we 
do not do so during the regular reading pe- 
riod?” First let us ask, “Why do we teach 
reading abilities such as organizing material, 
skimming, reading to prove a point, and the 
like?” Is it not for study purposes in the con- 
tent subjects? Our purpose is to train for life. 
Therefore, since the content subjects are by their 
very nature work-type reading material, it would 
seem logical to teach work reading with the con- 
tent subjects. 

Yes, work reading is important, and much 
time ought to be devoted to it. However, if we 
teach both recreational and work-type reading at 
the samé time we are likely to sacrifice the in- 
terest and love for good literature. 

The suggestion may be made that a great 
number of schools are either using literature as 
a basis for work reading or are teaching litera- 
ture a certain number of days a week and work 
reading a certain number of days. This has per- 
haps been done for one of several reasons. 

In their enthusiasm for work-type reading 
which is a comparatively recent development, 
they lost sight of the objectives of literature, or 
they failed to appreciate that literary material 
on the whole does not lend itself to work read- 
ing purposes. 


Remedial Reading 

One might also contend that remedial read- 
ing needs to be provided for. Remedial reading 
is based on an analysis of individual needs. 
Groups are determined on this basis, and since 
the entire class is not included in remedial read- 
ing, the regular class period should not be de- 
voted to it. All should be given a fair oppor- 
tunity and additional help should be provided 
for those who need it. 


Literature Guidance Necessary 

Psychologists agree that the earlier years of a 
child’s life are the most formative in establish- 
ing right habits. The development of fine ideals 
as well as a love for ethical and aesthetic values 
should not be delayed until the child has en- 
tered the junior or senior high school, but 
should be guided carefully from the time he 
enters school, and especially during the inter- 
mediate grade period. Reading interests are de- 
veloped through the literature which the child 
learns to appreciate in the formative years of 
his life. 
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By means of well selected pieces of literature 
youth is prepared for faithtul citizenship. A 
study of American epics, such as A Man With- 
out a Country will develop love and loyalty to 
the principles that underlie our American gov- 
ernment. However, if he associates outlining, 
selecting topic sentences, answering tests and the 
like with the selection, his appreciation of loy- 
alty will, most likely, be greatly diminished. 

If we scatter our efforts, trying to crowd both 
work-type reading and the development of ap- 
preciation for good literature into the regular 
reading class, we can hope to spin threads only, 
not weave cloth. The enriching values which 
are so essential to life are thus often sacrificed. 
Teachers interested in improving and elevating 
the taste for good reading, have departed from 
prevailing practices, and have developed new 
reading programs. In some cases the sole aim 
has been the appreciation and enjoyment of 
good literature. 


Summary 


1. Literature plays an important part in the life out 
of school. 

. Work-type habits and skills which must be cared 
for can best be developed in the content subjects 
because of: 

a. The type of material which should be used; 
because 

b. More time is needed than can be given in the 
regular reading period; and because 

c. No one subject can take the responsibility of 
caring for the burden of work-type habits and 
skills. 

. Remedial reading is concerned with the needs of 
the individual and not with the class as a whole, 
therefore, it should be provided for in a separate 
reading period. : 

4. The psychological time for developing permanent 
reading interests is in the early formative years. 

5. Constructive literature guidance will tend to give 
the child: 

a. The right perspective on life. 

b. It will help him develop better reading in- 
terests. 

c. It will build into his life the best ideals of 
citizenship, vocation, and leisure and thus 
keep down juvenile crime. 

d. It will help him to realize the great objec- 
tives of education. 
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For these reasons, reading in the intermediate 
grades is a problem of adjustment, rather than 
a well stored mind. If the regular reading pe- 
tiod is not devoted to literature only, but is sac- 
tificed to content and remedial teaching the pro- 
gram in literature at best, will be fragmentary. 


No! 


As we interpret this question it means the 
abolition of a distinct place for reading in the 
program of studies. It assumes that whatever 
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reading is to be done is to be directed by the 
teachers of other subjects. To answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative presupposes (1) that all 
pupils entering the fourth grade have so ade- 
quately mastered the various skills involved in 
efficient reading that no program of remedial 
instruction is needed, or (2) that pupils who do 
present remedial difficulties freee receive reme- 
dial instruction within the literature or the con- 
tent periods only, (3) that the necessary gen- 
eral reading abilities, together with the tech- 
“— and processes involved in training spe- 
cial skills and abilities, will be adequately de- 
veloped through the literature and content sub- 
jects only, and (4) that a developmental a 
gram in reading throughout the intermediate 
grades will be adequately organized without a 
distinct place for reading in the program of 
studies. 

First : The facts do not confirm the assump- 
tion that all pupils entering the fourth grade 
have so adequately mastered the various skills 
involved in efficient reading that no program 
of remedial instruction is needed. On the con- 
trary, ‘‘studies of the progress of i. show 
that many pupils who enter the fourth grade 
have not learned to read simple content mate- 
rial effectively and need training similar to that 
recommended for second and third grade pu- 
pils. In such cases most of the regular reading 
periods should be used for systematic instruc- 
tion at the appropriate levels of advancement.” 
This statement is borne out in most of our 
schools. Careful analysis of the reading accom- 
plishment of pupils entering the intermediate 
grades clarifies the problem at once and dem- 
onstrates the need for a remedial program to be 
started in grade four. This program should be 
continued until such time as the pupils have 
attained the desired standards of accomplish- 
ment. 

Second: The program of the remedial in- 
struction required in large numbers of cases is 
of such nature as to require a specific place on 
the program of studies. The contention of the 
negative argument is that this remedial instruc- 
tion can not properly be handled within the lit- 
erature or the content periods only. In reply to 
an inquiry on this point Gray says: ‘Many boys 
and girls reach the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
who are so deficient in fundamental reading 
habits that they are unable to engage in content 
reading effectively. To impose upon the con- 
tent teacher the responsibility for all of the cor- 
rective and developmental work which is essen- 
tial over-burdens her with reading problems.” 
This conclusion rendered by Dr. Gray in Octo- 
ber, 1933, reaffirms the findings in the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook eight years earlier. It is appar- 
ent that in spite of almost a decade of construc- 
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tive emphasis upon the teaching of reading we 
are still faced with a serious problem of reme- 
dial teaching. 

Basic vocabulary difficulties of a fundamental 
nature, functional phonics and syllabication dif- 
ficulties bespeak special treatment outside the 
content periods if they are to be efficiently han- 
dled without infringing upon the major objec- 
tives of the program allotted to the content sub- 
jects. Certainly such work and literature have 
no common bond. I doubt that anyone in this 
group would argue for a minute that the mate- 
rials of literature are appropriate for remedial 
teaching. The position of the negative is there- 
fore that the regular reading ora can not 
safely be confined to literature alone. 

Third: We have insufficient proof that the 
necessary general reading abilities, together with 
the techniques and processes involved in train- 
ing special skills and abilities, will be adequately 
developed through the content subjects. The 
following arguments for and against teaching 
reading through content subjects have been as- 
sembled by Bonar. They are: ‘‘that the child 
can not read in any content subject until he has 
learned to recognize a minimum vocabulary; 
that this minimum word knowledge can be most 
economically accomplished by intensive atten- 
tion given to general reading skills; that slow- 
ness of acquiring facility in the use of reading 
skills through an incidental scheme would re- 
sult in discouragement on the part of the child.” 

Buswell confirms our third point when he 
says: “I should doubt very much the advisabil- 
ity of using grades 4, 5 and 6 for the teaching 
of literature only. My first reason is that I have 
definite evidence that the basic reading habits 
are not yet developed to a stage of maturity and 
that specific training is needed for this.” 

In view of the above data two things seem 
clear: (1) That the necessary general reading 
abilities, together with the techniques and proc- 
esses involved in training special skills and abil- 
ities, will not be adequately developed through 
the content subjects only, and (2) that the regu- 
lar reading period in the intermediate grades 
should not be devoted to the teaching of litera- 
ture only. 

Fourth: The consensus of opinion based 
upon observation and other forms of study is 
quite overwhelming in its assurance that there 
is a distinct need for a developmental program 
in reading throughout the intermediate grades. 
That such a program will not be adequately or- 
ganized and executed without a distinct place 
for reading in the program of studies is dem- 
onstrated in Gray’s article: “It has been as- 
sumed that the essential reading attitudes and 
habits can be developed incidentally as pupils 
engage in purposeful reading activities in vari- 





ous school subjects. Classroom experience, how- j 
ever, fully justifies the retention of a daily read- 7 


ing period in an improved program of teach- 


ing. Many schools which have endeavored to © 


teach reading more or less incidentally have 


found that a surprisingly large number of reme- © 
dial cases developed sooner or later. Schools } 
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and habits.” 


Other studies might be quoted to substan- j 
tiate our position that we are faced with the 7 
challenge of inaugurating a developmental read- 7 


ing program in the intermediate grades which 
will be so adequately organized as to insure the 
following outcomes: (1) Diagnostic and re- 
medial instruction and the completion of the 
necessary general reading abilities, (2) a com- 
prehensive plan for developing specific skills 
and abilities in study or work-type reading, (3) 
a wide and varied body of materials to be used 
in the development of these skills and abili- 
ties, (4) a desirable integration of the special 
reading program with the content subjects, (5) 
a differentiated program with respect to the 
teaching of literature and the reading skills, and 
(6) the establishing of economical and efficient 
procedures in the carrying forward of a com- 
prehensive program. 

The functional integration of such a pro- 
gram may be illustrated through the following 
use of content material: Many of the skills and 
abilities to be developed in relation to work- 
type reading can be most effectively and eco- 
nomically introduced in the regular reading pe- 
riod. When so presented the basic principles to 
be learned can be the dominating objective of 
both pupils and teacher. The selection of mate- 
rials from the content subjects as a part of a 
unification plan strengthens later application of 
the skills as they are used and fostered coopera- 
tively by the content teachers. 

The consensus of opinion supports our con- 
tention that a developmental program in read- 
ing throughout the intermediate grades will not 
function adequately without a distinct place for 
reading in the program of studies. ‘To develop 
power, efficiency, and excellence in various types 
and purposes of reading is the responsibility of 
the reading period and the library hour.” 

We recommend the inauguration of a devel- 
opmental program with determined outcomes. 
We believe that the ‘main core” of this pro- 
gram should be organized as a part of the 
course in reading with functional integration in 
the content subjects and that such a program 
should be given a specific place in the program 
of studies. 
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West A. Burdick, Pres. 


HE Wisconsin Vocational Association is a 

state-wide association whose membership is 
composed of people interested in vocational 
education. It was organized in 1926 with the 
purpose of assuming and maintaining active 
state leadership in the promotion of vocational 
education, to render service to local communi- 
ties in stabilizing and promoting vocational edu- 
cation, and to unite all the vocational interests 
of the state through membership representative 
of the entire state. This association is affiliated 
with the American Vocational Association. 

The officers are the president and secretary- 
treasurer, and ten vice presidents, each vice- 
president representing the following fields of 
work: agriculture, commercial, coordination, di- 
rectors, general subjects, home-making, rehabili- 
tation, teacher training, and trade and industry. 
The tenth vice-president is the retiring president 
who with these officers form the executive com- 
mittee. 

It has been the custom in the past to hold the 
meetings during the teachers’ convention in Mil- 
waukee, at which time the annual business meet- 
ing has been held in conjunction with the pro- 
gram. The speakers have always been promi- 
nent national leaders in vocational education 
along with men in industry who are vitally in- 
terested in the promotion of a strong vocational 
program. 

The Wisconsin Vocational Association is at 
present considering the organizing of a state 
convention for its members at which time the 
individual teachers and administrators will have 
an opportunity to discuss their problems with 
others engaged in the same line of work. The 
present arrangement has no provision for such 
an opportunity because the time allotted is short 
and falls when valuable contacts with the pro- 
fession are made; when methods and problems 
of the city school teacher (which are so vastly 
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different than those of the vocational school 
teacher) are discussed. Yet these problems are 
of utmost value to the vocational teacher. 

The past year the Association printed a paper 
called The Wisconsin Vocational News. The 
aim and purpose of this paper is to keep every 
teacher and person interested in vocational edu- 
cation informed on what is being done in the 
state and nation. Personal notes are eliminated 
to make room for this general information 
which is of more interest to the readers as a 
whole. 

Last year the association helped finance the 
hiring of a permanent executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Association whose duty 
was to help with federal legislation that would 
benefit education and to guard that legislation. 
The passing of the George—Elzy bill and the 
restoration of federal aid are arnong the im- 
portant bits of legislation that were enacted this 
past year. 

At the annual meeting held in Milwaukee 
November 1, the following officers were re- 
elected: West A. Burdick, Madison, president; 
and Mr. Jacob Spies, Sheboygan, secretary-treas- 
urer, and the following vice-presidents were 
elected: Mr. L. F. Vandrell, Stoughton, repre- 
senting agriculture, Miss Cora Nelson, Racine, 
representing commercial; Miss E. Gary, Fond 
du Lac, representing co-ordination, Mr. H. M. 
Brook, Eau Claire, representing the directors, 
Mr. R. H. Langdon, La Crosse, representing 
general subjects, Miss Ann Roach, Wisconsin 
Rapids, representing home economics; John 
Lasher, Milwaukee, representing rehabilitation, 
Mr. H. C. Thayer, Madison, representing teacher 
training; and Mr. B. E. Anderson, Watertown, 
representing trade and industry. Mr. L. H. 
Wochos, Green Bay, is the last member of the 
executive committee by virtue of being past 
president. 
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Pedagogic Passion 


Amos Mitchell 


Port Wing 





: ee LOOK into young faces and see there the 
refreshing vitality of youth is an inspira- 
tion. Subtly, yet with certainty, this impression 
régisters on most teachers’ consciences until the 
vocation known as teaching becomes an art and 
the performance of such work becomes a pas- 
sion. Such has been my experience. I am defi- 
nitely certain that without such a sentiment I 
would now be eagerly searching for other fields 
of activity. 

One fine morning while leisurely strolling to 
work, my thoughts became most dark and 
gloomy. I had just finished perusing the vicious 
contents of several letters which read as fol- 
lows: “Remit at once or we will be forced to 
take legal action.” Teachers are loaded down 
with so much money, you know! As if in open 
defiance to my melancholia the birds along the 
boulevard sang in an unusual delirium of mel- 
ody. Unquestionably, Spring was in the air— 
yet there lingered in my heart a trace of bitter- 
ness. (Should a “‘teacher’’ have such feelings ?) 

I reminisced in brief upon my period of 
tenure in this village; how I had worked to 
improve my teaching skills, attended summer 
sessions to broaden my scope of pedagogic efh- 
ciency, and engaged in every form of commu- 
nity activity. I had become both a sissy and a 
hypocrite to satisfy the exacting demands of a 
public that regards teachers for the most part 
as machines in whom all natural emotions have 
been miraculously subdued—a public that con- 
siders us as ‘“‘yes-men’’ eagerly agreeing to ev- 
eryone and ready to pat anyone on the shoul- 
ders. The reward for all this was three succes- 
sive salary cuts which reduced my salary well 
below the minimum set by N. R. A. codes for 
common labor. With this meagre allowance I 
must support a family including myself and 
glean enough of its substance during the “‘lu- 
crative’” nine months to carry us all over the 
three summer months. ‘‘Of course, teachers do 
have an easy time of it!’ I’ve heard many times. 
Best of all, upon applying to local authorities 
for such summer employment as was available, 
I was peremptorily informed that teachers could 
not be considered as eligible for such work be- 


cause they received salaries for nine months of 
the school year. Moreover we are expected to 
attend all public functions, to smile in docile 
and responsive acquiescence when requested to 
donate, and to say nothing about whatever finan- 
cial or other worries we may have to bear. 

A friend of mine who has less than half my 
education and is no more capable but who is 
not a teacher receives more pay than I do, owns 
a car, a home, a beautiful set of furniture and 
is well on his way to building an enduring pos- 
terity for his progeny. As for me, I am carless, 
homeless, furnitureless and moneyless. 


There Are Compensations 


But still those birds continued to warble as I 
walked on in doleful soliloquy. Everything has 
its compensations. For upon entering the class 
room I immediately sat down to work and soon 
found something to revive my flagging spirits. 
I almost laughed aloud, or perhaps I should 
have cried as I read the following paragraph 
from a theme handed in recently: ‘“This sum- 
mer I intend to work and get some money. 
Most of the time I am going fishing.” There's 
certainly unity and coherence there, I thought. 

A few days ago I asked one of my pupils to 
use the word “income” in a sentence. He re- 
plied, “I opened the door and income the cat.” 
In still another class one pupil was trying vainly 
to divide 61/4, by 5 using long division. After a 
decade of experience I certainly do get excel- 
lent results! 


Yet, I still cling tenaciously to the opportuni- 
ties, few as they are, from which I might de- 
rive some pedagogic hope. In spite of the nu- 
merous troubles which I have described, I 
could be happy only in a classroom where the 
elixir of youth brings a needed tonic to troubled 
nerves. With most of us who have remained as 
teachers, there rests in our hearts the sincere 
conviction that we have chosen our life work. 
Without this passion a teacher's life becomes a 
boresome experience and her services are cor- 
respondingly depreciated. 
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Depressed Education and Remedial Taxation 
O. H. Richter 











Oconto Falls 


Poe sstvig-agne the jubilant cry of, ‘“The de- 
pression is over!” rings from the conven- 
tion halls as heartened men and women gather 
to prepare a reconstructive program to safe- 
guard the religious, economic, and social wel- 
fare of this country. Newspapers prepare front- 
page copy heralding the glorious news of im- 

roved business conditions and rising economic 
 cmniidin. Magazines laud the omnipotency of 
the commercial intelligensia responsible for the 
gradual turn to an po sae existence. Cir- 
cular letters and the general media of corre- 
spondence ring with the heightened spirit of a 
new and untried era. Even the social uprisings 
and strike-ridden areas, although abominable 
and lamentable in themselves, evince a newer 
life, a dominant surging, a pulsing tide of re- 
vival. But alas, education, the orphaned exile 
of society, still steeped in the throes of a false 
economy, sets up its feeble cry in vain amid the 
roar of this new and more pleasurable hysteria. 

No profundity of thought is necessary to 
visualize the status of education lying beyond 
the quieting shrouds of slight salary and bud- 
getary increments. Only extreme gullibility can 
lead one to believe that a temporary spurt of 
pecuniary philanthropy will restore educational 
advantages to the 3,000,000 boys and girls who 
were ruthlessly deprived of their birthright by 
base gerrymandering prompted, by and large, 
by the phobia of mob hysteria. Nor will a five 
or ten per cent increase in budgetary allowances 
reopen the 2,000 plus schools that did not oper- 
ate during the past year. In this state alone twelve 
schools were closed and were it not for the emer- 
gency aid administered by the State Emergency 
Board, at least twenty-three additional schools 
would have been forced to close their doors. 
Many schools in nearby states report that they 
have been using histories that do not mention 
any current events occurring after the year 1896. 
Geographies still flaunting the existence of an 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and no Poland at all 
are in service and readers copyrighted in 1905 
are easy to find in many classrooms throughout 
the country. Our own schools, though poor, 
would not admit of such violation of the trust 
of posterity. Perhaps it is well. One need not 
tepeat the saddened conditions in educational 
institutions; for volumes have been written with 
enough repetition of facts and figures to quicken 
and direct the vagaries of the most lethargic 
intellect. 


Why all this sudden collapse of the funda- 
mental structure of the preparatory institutions 
of life? Time and again the answer echoes back 
with no uncertain reverberation, ‘The depres- 
sion.” Strangely enough our young people are 
not responsible for the depression, which stands 
as a monument to our lack of cooperative spirit 
and to our adult economic and business acumen, 
and yet they have not been spared the shock 
and the blow. One need not engage in very 
profound research to abandon the inflational 
theory as being the cause of the collapse in edu- 
cational support. The real, underlying, reaction- 
ary failure is due primarily to the insecurity 
of an antiquated tax system, as evinced by even 
the most cursory investigation of public school 
finance. In Wisconsin 83.09% of the cost of 
maintaining an educational program is borne by 
localities through a general property tax which 
is described by Dr. Seligman, tax expert of Co- 
lumbia University, as being—‘‘beyond all doubt 
the worst tax known in the civilized world!” 
Because one tract of land is better than the next 
is no valid reason why some children get a bet- 
ter start in life than their friends! Maxine Da- 
vis has aptly said that we've been sending the 
children to school on egg money, the general 
property tax; but at the present time it might 
well be said that we are trying to send the chil- 
dren to school on foreclosures and a delinquent 
tax roll. 

Is there no way out of our dilemna? Are the 
educational institutions of this illustrious state 
to fall before the insidious axe of antiquity? It 
should not and cannot be that our citizenry will 
break step with the stalwart forefathers who 
made history by increasing the educational ad- 
vantages during the depressions of the past one 
hundred years. During the panic of 1837 a five- 
year period called the ‘Revival in Education” 
held sway with increases in school support 
reaching as high as 34% in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 
Strides of even greater magnitude were made in 
the same field during the depressions of 1857, 
1873, 1893, 1907, and 1922. Our problem can 
be solved. Other states are pointing the way; 
we need but follow. 

Through a series of tax measures such as 
franchise and corporation taxes, a selective sales 
tax, utilities and insurance taxes, income taxes, 
dividends and gift taxes, liquor and tobacco 
taxes, and various other forms of revenue pro- 
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ducing measures designed to tax those who are 
best able to pay, many states have been able to 
provide over fifty per cent of the funds needed 
tor school maintenance. Delaware leads the en- 
tire country by providing 88% of the funds 
needed to keep public education on a progres- 
sive basis. North Carolina furnished 51.98% 
of the school funds in 1933 and intends to pro- 
vide 65.28% in 1934. The state of California, 
with its federal aid included, subsidizes its 
school system to the extent of 65.6% of the 
entire cost. Washington furnishes 47.17% of 
the funds needed for school purposes ; Louisiana 
provides 42.86% ; Georgia raised 37% in 1933 
and will raise 40.3% in 1934; Texas subsidized 
its school by 36% in 1933 and plans to increase 
that to 38.5% in 1934; Arkansas furnishes 
34% of the school costs; Utah provides 
32.1%; and our sister state, Michigan, realiz- 
ing that the 28.78% provided in 1933 was in- 
adequate has made arrangements to aid the 
school by 50.3% of the entire cost in 1934. 
Considering just twenty-four of the forty-eight 
states, Wisconsin ranks lowest in state support 
of public education by providing, with federal 
aid included, only 16.09% in 1933 and a prom- 
ise of 15.5% in 1934-35. 


Suggested Sources of Revenue 


With the 1935 legislature in session and an 
inescapable realization that something must be 
done to safeguard the educational system of 
Wisconsin, the problem of suggesting ways and 
means of state educational support devolves 
upon the shoulders of the educators of the state. 
The problem is not easy of solution and al- 
though the suggestive sources of increased reve- 
nue presented herein are debatable and ques- 
tionable in many instances, it is hoped that 
they will be thought —s at least with a 
view to imperative and progressive action in the 
direction of ultimate salvation. 

Bearing mind that only those who are able 
to pay should assume the burden for school sup- 
port, the following sources of school revenue 
are suggested: 

1. Using the 1931 figures for electrical consump- 
tion in this state as an average, approximately 
2,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, a tax of 14¢ per kilo- 
watt hour would provide the appreciable income of 
$10,000,000 per year. 

2. Accepting the 1933 tobacco sales amounting to 
$24,000,000 as an average, a 10% tax would increase 
the state treasury by $2,400,000 annually. 

3. At the present time approximately $14,000,000 
are collected each year by means of a gasoline tax. 
Out of that amount only $1,000,000 is designated 
for the general fund. The building of highways can 
be postponed but the education of Wisconsin's young 
people cannot be delayed. __ 

4. This state perfected the first income tax law but 
because of a series of exemptions, it is not operating 
as efficiently as it does in other states that have 





copied and modified our original plan. In 1933 the 
normal income tax assessed was as follows: 

Of tadiviauals 222 $4,760,784 

Of cofporations. <....:_=_.. 5,113,125 





ACS ene ee Ree $9,873,909 


The net taxable income for the same year was as 
follows: 





BIBUEIS oo $468,636,959 
Corporations =... 2205. e 89,009,157 
tal. 3 oi2c oe eee $557,646,116 


If no exemptions were allowed in this state, a con. 
servative estimate is that the amount the income tax 
would produce would be increased by 2 to 214 mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

5. From April 7, 1933 to March 28, 1934 beer was 
sold in this state to the extent of $45,000,000. An 
educational tax of 21% would produce $1,125,000 
annually and would increase the sale price of a two- 
dollar case of beer only five cents. 

6. Again using a 1932 sales figure as an average, 
it was found that the people of Wisconsin spend 
$23,500,000 each year on pleasure cars exclusively. 
A 5% tax in behalf of the schools would swell the 
treasury by $1,175,000 and would increase the cost 
of a $600 car by $30. 

7. The value of privately owned light, heat, and 
power companies in Wisconsin is $81,126,000. A 1% 
educational tax on these properties would produce 
$811,260 annually. 

8. Properties owned by conservation and regulation 
companies are valued at $2,450,000. A similar tax of 
1% for school support would provide $245,000 per 
year. 

9. The value of some other properties that might 
be taxed are listed as follows: 


PRD eee $288,479,000 


Telegraph companies __----- 5,300,000 
Sleeping car companies ___~~_ 1,250,000 
Express companies __------~ 475,000 

TEN Sn ate a, $295,504,000 


An educational tax on these properties as low as 1% 
would subsidize the schools by $1,477,520. 

10. At the present time Wisconsin stock fire in- 
surance companies are taxed 2 and 3@% of all pre- 
miums collected. Foreign companies of similar clas- 
sification pay a tax at a rate no higher than is as- 
sessed Wisconsin companies doing business in their 
home states but in event that no tax is levied in 
those states, at least a 34% tax must be paid locally 
by these foreign companies. New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut companies pay as little as the 34% 
tax but if a uniform 2 and 34% tax were assessed all 
companies, an additional revenue to the extent of 
$250,000 could be realized annually for schools. 

11. Mutual fire insurance and casualty companies 
are now tax exempt. If the regular tax mentioned 
above were fixed, the sum of $150,000 would be col- 
lected each year. 

12. Fraternal insurance companies, tax exempt at 
the present time, if taxed at the rate of 2% of all 
premiums paid, would net the state treasury $168,000 
annually. 

13. Under the present system all gifts or transfers 
of portions of an estate, made more than two years 
prior to the death of the owner, are not subject to an 
inheritance tax. From state data available it is esti- 
mated that if these gifts or transfers were brought 
under the inheritance tax law, an annual income of 
$500,000 would be provided for school purposes. 

14, Certain dividends at the present time are tax 
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exempt. The Wisconsin Tax Commission reports that 
such exempted dividends aggregate $12,500,000 an- 
nually. An educational tax of 4% on this sum would 
yield a yearly income of $500,000. 


If, then, all these proposed revenues be to- 
taled, a pridigious sum would be available each 
year for public school support. 

In truth the figures presented tend to enthuse 
the most ardent believer in the general prop- 
erty tax and yet “the attempt and not the Jaa Z 
will fail to improve the financial status of Wis- 
consin schools. That further study and investi- 
gation is of paramount importance at this time 
need not be emphasized further. The problem 
is ours and the new legislature will look to the 
educationists for a guiding hand. If properly 
prepared, we cannot fail; if disheartened and 


unprepared, we will have violated the trust that 
is ours and betrayed the school children of the 
state. 


Extreme gratitude is expressed, to the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association whose publication of April 
1934, ‘Educational Costs in Wisconsin,” ‘Educational 
Trends in Wisconsin,” current issues of ‘Wisconsin 
Schools,’ and numerous 1934 newspaper releases have 
been used freely in gathering facts, figures, and in- 
spiration in the preparation of this article; to the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission for their untiring efforts 
to provide figures of validity and current significance ; 
to the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
whose bulletin entitled ‘Facts and Questions About 
Education in Wisconsin” offered assistance and 
thought direction; and lastly, sincere appreciation is 
expressed to the American Secondary Education Asso- 
ciation for their splendid contribution found in Bul- 
letin Number 8 of April, 1934. 








Individualized Reading 








Stella Jane Warden 


in The Second Grade 








Withee 


A SCHOOL is made up of individuals. How 
different they are and how different their 
needs! I have been trying to meet their indi- 
vidual needs in reading by introducing a differ- 
ent procedure in our school than the usual class 
recitation. 

I chose for the experiment a second grade. 
Our school secured several different copies of 
second grade readers containing as wide a range 
of subjects as possible. Then after the pupils 
had acquired a good second grade reading vo- 
cabulary through the use of our basic text and 
several supplementary readers, we began to in- 
dividualize reading. 

Just before Christmas I selected all the Christ- 
mas stories in the new books, wrote the pages 
of these stories on slips of paper and placed 
them in the books. Then the stories were moti- 
vated by use of the pictures and a general dis- 
cussion during the regular class period. These 
books were passed out with seatwork on the 
stories with the instructions that each one was 
to read his story and complete the seatwork and 
to write his name on the slip. I went about the 
class giving help as needed and checking the 
habits of study. When the pupil had satisfac- 
torily completed his story he received another 
book. 

After the Christmas stories were read by each 
individual, the pupils were given a chance to 
discuss the stories and to read parts to the class 
that were especially enjoyed by them. 

Each pupil was given a book suited to his 
needs with regard to his ability. In some cases 
a pupil was allowed to make his own choice. 


Some of the books had seatwork provided in 
the books and others had seatwork books to go 
with them. Each pupil was allowed to work at 
his own rate. Instead of having a regular class 
recitation and each pupil studying the same 
number of pages, the individual was accom- 
plishing a maximum amount of work. Special 
help was given the more retarded pupils and 
the other work was supervised. In checking the 
work I often put down the exact page on which 
the correct answer could be found. 

To meet the audience situation in reading | 
occasionally had the pupils specially prepare a 
part of a story of their own choice to read to 
the class. The attention on the part of the 
others was tested by asking a few questions on 
the story read. The stories thus read served to 
motivate interest in the other books and also to 
create an interest in a wider range of reading 
materials. 

This procedure of reading has many advan- 
tages over the usual assignment and recitation. 
It develops good study habits and meets the in- 
dividual needs in a more marked degree. Pur- 
chasing copies of different books instead of sev- 
eral copies of the same book was no more ex- 
pensive and each pupil has many more books at 
his disposal. 

This is not an original idea but is an experi- 
ment which I have carried out in my school 
after reading “Adjusting the School to the 
Child” by Washburne. 

I would welcome suggestions and criticisms 
from those who have tried this procedure. 
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"Fads and Frills’ in 


4 What Are They and What Are They Worth? e 


Address Before Secondary School Principals W.T.A. Convention 


Frank E: Baker 


Education 








Milwaukee 


| ies statement of the topic places two bur- 
dens upon me; first, to determine what the 
public means by the phrase, ‘Fads and Frills” ; 
second, to evaluate the things connoted by the 
phrase. 

As used by the general public it is a loose 
expression of protest against anything new in 
education. In the mouths of the advocates of 
the “old” in education it serves about the same 
function as the word “bolshevik’” to the up- 
holders of the ‘‘status quo” in economics and, 
as the term un-American to opponents of po- 
litical change. As used by the general public 
then it is an expression of protest against any- 
thing in education that the protestant may hap- 
pen to disapprove. 

However, the problem of definition cannot 
be disposed of so easily as this, for the term 
has been rather widely used in recent years by 
a group of conservative writers and thinkers in 
the field of education. One of the best known 
of this group is H. E. Buchholz of ‘Eszekiel 
Cheever” fame, psychologist, author, editor, and 
publisher. 

Buchholz, in a widely read article in the 
American Mercury,» uses the term time and 
again to indicate both new courses of study 
added to the curriculums of public schools and 
colleges; such as, vocational education, voca- 
tional guidance, manual training, Americaniza- 
tion, tests and measurements, mental hygiene, 
physical education, home economics, domestic 
science, music and art and new movements in 
education; such as, continuation schools, even- 
ing schools, summer schools, play-ground activi- 
ties, kindergartens, nursery schools, junior high 
schools, senior colleges, and special classes. 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins has at- 
tempted to define a “‘frill’ ‘in education in these 
words:* “I have never been able to discover 
what a frill is. Apparently it is something that 
is good for the child and good for society, but 
which the school was not able to do fifty years 
ago. On this theory, Mr. Roosevelt's recovery 
program might be called a frill in government. 
Certainly the responsibilities now laid upon the 


1 Buchholz, H. E. “More Money for Less Education.” The 
American Mercury, Vol. 16, p. 271. 

2? Hutchins, Robert Maynard ‘Education and the Public 
Mind.”’ School and Society, Vol. 38, p. 161. 


schools are such that an attempt to meet them 
with the three R’s would be as futile as trying 
to deal with the economic situation with the 
slogans of Harding and Coolidge.” 

When writers like Buchholz make an at- 
tempt to define the phrase ‘‘Fads and Frills” 
they usually start from the negative side, with 
the statement that they mean those things in 
education that are not ‘fundamental’ and, while 
they do not state clearly what they mean by 
fundamental, the implication is plain that they 
mean that which is practical. To most people 
that is practical that helps one to get the mate- 
rial things of life, to “make a living’, to earn 
one’s bread and butter. 

But this suggests at once an inconsistency into 
which all the “Fads and Frills’ protestants, 
seem to fall. Buchholz for example, includes 
vocational education, vocational guidance, and 
domestic science in his list of “Frills” and all 
of these subjects are “practical” if anything. 

In general, then, the phrase, “Fads and 
Frills” is used to connote three types of new 
things in education; namely, new subjects added 
to the curriculum; such as, art, music, health 
education, domestic science, Americanization 
and social science; second, new movements in 
education; such as, special classes, the junior 
high school, vocational guidance, adult educa- 
tion, playground activities and the nursery 
school; third, new tendencies in educational 
philosophy, such as, the progressive education 
movement. 

Perhaps it will help in an evaluation of the 
so-called ‘Fads and Frills’ to consider the at- 
titude of mind back of the protest expressed by 
the term. It is one manifestation of the whole 
tendency to decry anything new in the social, 
economic, religious, political and educational 
fields. By a strange dualism of mind, we Amer- 
icans have become extremely hospitable to new 
ideas and movements in the natural world, 
while remaining extremely intolerant toward 
all new ideas, movements and tendencies in the 
political, social, economic and religious realms. 

The average American looks for the latest in 
radio, the most recent device for heating his 
home, the last word in electric refrigeration, 
the swankiest design in his car, and the newest 
gadget for lighting his cigar. On the other hand 
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he pins his faith to the old education; sings of 
the old, old religion; pins his patriotism to the 
century old. constitution ; and becomes positively 
militant at the mere suggestion of a better 
method for the ownership and control of prop- 
erty. 

There might be a tendency on the part of the 
left-wingers in education to dismiss the whole 
problem of the evaluation of the “Fads and 
Frills” protests as just another manifestation of 
a narrow conservatism, wholly unjustified by a 
realistic appraisal of educational trends. But 
such treatment of the problem would be in turn 
unrealistic, in that the ‘Fads and Frills’ prot- 
estants are real people and represent a fact in 
~— thinking that must be taken into account 

y the friends of educational progress. 

Furthermore, the very existence of this atti- 
tude on the part of the public serves to remind 
us that one of the primary functions of the pub- 
lic school is the ao oh of flexibility of 
mind that will result in a more tolerant attitude 
toward social change, an attitude that will re- 
gard social change as beneficient rather than de- 
structive and lead to a realization that the capac- 
ity for social change has made it possible for 
man to develop a culture which has raised him 
from the brute to the civilized phase of exist- 
ence. 

To adequately answer the question, What are 
they worth? would necessitate the discussion of 
several examples under each of the three types 
of “new things” in education denominated as 
“Fads and Frills’. The limitations of time will 
permit the discussion of only the first two types: 
namely, new courses and new movement in edu- 
cation. To discuss the new tendencies would re- 
quire a paper in itself. 

Music was introduced into the curriculum 
of the public schools almost a century ago. It 
would seem as if a century of experience with 
a subject should be enough to put it beyond the 
category of a “Fad” or a ‘‘Frill’’. Furthermore, 
music as a part of the curriculum is almost as 
old as the history of education. It was the very 
foundation of all Greek education and was one 
of the seven subjects included in the Quadriv- 
ium of the Middle Ages. The Greeks recog- 
nized the rhythmic value of music as a con- 
servator of mental energy and most of their 
teaching was done to the music of the lyre. The 
inclusion of rhythms in the curriculum of the 
progressive school, instead of being a fad, was 
a harking back to the experience of the Greeks 
and was, of course, furthered by the psycholog- 
ical movement started by Rousseau, put into 
practice by Pestalozzi and Froebel, and philo- 
sophically formulated by John Dewey. The real- 
ization of the economics of plenty, with its 
corollary of. leisure and more leisure, should 


finally establish music as a fundamental of the 
curriculum. 

In the history of civilization, art is older than 
any of the three R’s. The Cro-Magnon man 
drew and painted powerful pictures of the bison 
and the mammoth milleniums before man had 
developed pictographic writing, much less the 
alphabet or any form of numerical expression. 

From the standpoint of artistic expression, 
the invention of alphabetic writing by the Seir- 
ites about 1800 B. C. may have been a step 
backward, in that it lessened the demand for 
drawing so necessary in the hieroglyphic writ- 
ing of the Egyptians. 

Those who look upon art as a fad miss one 
of the fundamental lessons of the history of 
civilization; namely, that art was one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest form of creative ex- 
pression, and the lessons of modern educational 
psychology, that education is growth through 
self-expression and that to draw and paint is an 
expression one of the six natural tendencies of 
child nature. The adult who has never had a 
chance to grow through self-expression in art 
has allowed a very large and a very rich side of 
his nature to atrophy. The history of civiliza- 
tion and modern child psychology tells us that 
art is much more fundamental than writing. 

In the pioneer days when ninety per cent of 
the population lived by agriculture or by hunt- 
ing and when even urban families lived in in- 
dividual homes, individually heated, individual- 
ly lighted and to a large extent individually 
supplied, there was no need for manual train- 
ing in the school. Every child had ample op- 
portunity for motor expression and for the de- 
velopment of the manipulative and constructive 
tendencies. In modern industrial life, in which 
a large percentage of the people live in flats 
and apartments, in which light comes over a 
wire, heat comes through a pipe, and much of 
the food comes in prepared, the family offers 
no chance whatever for the development of the 
manipulative and constructive tendencies. The 
teaching of manual training is a necessary ac- 
companiment of an urbanized life, and it is 
high time that those who thrive by the urban 
form of living should come to a realization of 
its social implications. 

Buchholz includes the social sciences as a fad, 
and Professor William C. Bagley* describes 
them as masses of miscellaneous facts, the study 
of which involves little or no mental discipline 
and hence has little value in the school cur- 
riculum. If Bagley’s contention were true, and 
it isn't, he might be reminded that little more 
than a century ago, the natural sciences, which 


7 





8 Bagley, William C. “Modern Educational Theories and 
Practical Considerations’’—School and Society. Vol. 37, p. 409. 
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Professor Bagley regards highly, were excluded 
from the curriculum of Harvard University on 
the same grounds. 

Again there was little need for the study of 
the social sciences in the days of the frontier. 
When most families were self-sustaining units, 
there was little need for government and almost 
none for social controls. The industrial revolu- 
tion, the rapid growth of population, the urban- 
ization of a large part of our people have com- 
pletely changed the problems of living, and 
have thrown a vastly greater burden upon the 
public schools. Not only is the good life a very 
different thing than in the days of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the problems of citizenship are complex 
beyond the wildest dreams of our forefathers. 

Passing now to the new movements in educa- 
tion, time will permit only a very brief discus- 
sion of one; namely, adult education. This 
seems to be Buchholz’s pet peeve. He can see 
in it only the grasping by educational leaders of 
a grand opportunity to increase the cost of edu- 
cation. 

To me the attitude of opposition to adult edu- 
cation arises from a narrow and mean concep- 
tion of the common man. It can only be the 
product, it seems to me, of a belief, that a large 
majority of mankind are entitled to a mere ex- 
istence only, that they are born into the world 
with capacities that are capable only of meeting 
the needs of mere animal subsistence, and that 
their chief function in life is to be exploited for 
the benefit of the few. 

On the other hand, if democracy means that 
every individual is entitled to the opportunity 
to grow to the limit of his capacity, then oppo- 
sition to any and all forms of adult education is 
untenable. Certainly to those of us who see in 
the present economic welter, the dawn of the 
age of material abundance, with its accompani- 
ment of an abundance of leisure, adult a 
tion is not only a necessity, it becomes a means 
“4 the fulfillment of the promise of the good 
life. 

Any discussion of the validity of the protest 
against new things in education expressed by 
the phrase ‘‘Fads and Frills’ is incomplete that 
does not include an appraisal of the “old 
things” approved by the protestants. As before 
stated the things approved are usually denomi- 
nated as ‘fundamentals’. While most of the 
critics would probably admit more than the 
three R’s into the category of the old and the 
good, nevertheless, reading, writing and arith- 
metic always constitute the core of the funda- 
mentals. 

It might be pointed out that in the days of 
Charlemagne, and for centuries after, the three 
R’s were fads and frills;—they were not only 
wholly unessential to the knight; they were ac- 





tually scorned by him as pursuits unworthy of a 
free man. 

While reading bids fair to become universal 
and is certainly fundamental both vocationally 
and culturally, there is good ground for the as- 
sertion that the machine has already largely sup- 
planted the art of writing. The time is probably 
not far distant when every child will be taught 
not only to run a typewriter, or its successor, 
but will be required to do a large part of his 
school work on it. So far as the average busi- 
ness man is concerned, it is correct to say that 
the only need he has fot hand writing is to 
make his own signature and the more illegibly 
it is done, the better. 

The same is substantially true of the arith- 
metic of the three R’s days. Most calculating is 
done today by machine, and it is not an over- 
statement to say that the day has already arrived 
when the ability to calculate is as unnecessary 
to the modern business man as the ability to 
use the sickle is unnecessary to the modern 
farmer. 

This whole matter of ‘Fads and Frills” needs 
to be examined in the light of one general ques- 
tion; namely, ‘Have there been too many new 
things in education?” And the answer is em- 
phatically, ‘“No! There have not been enough.” 
What education needs is not fewer but more 
new things. Education has not kept pace with 
scientific progress in the natural universe, it has 
not kept pace with industrial progress. As a re- 
sult, the schools are turning out boys and girls 
educated according to the formulae and tenets 
of an agricultural civilization to cope with the 
intricacies and complexities of an industrialized 
civilization. 

The great need of the public schools today is 
the experimental attitude, the attitude of ex- 
ploration under rigid scientific controls. Not 
only is it the greatest need; it is the one ground 
for hope that the schools will ever realize the 
dream of the founders of the free school sys- 


tem, that through universal education a citizenry ° 


could be produced of sufficient intelligence to 
sustain the functions of democracy. Industry has 
achieved its dominant position and power 
through the experimental attitude. It has con- 
tinually sought newer and better ways of pro- 
ducing material things. Until the schools de- 
velop the same spirit of continually seeking 
newer and better ways of teaching boys and 
girls they will not be able to turn out a product 
capable of coping with the constantly changing 
problems of a changing culture. 

The trouble with the schools is not that there 
have been too many fads and frills; there have 
been far too few. The schools have failed to 
keep pace with the kaleidoscopic changes of a 
rapidly developing social organism. 
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There is a natural interest in a pupil’s desire to play 


“Having Plays” is Fun! 





irate, sailor or other characters which readily 


lend themselves to interest in this form of school activity. The Wisconsin school children pictured above (not 
members of Miss McDill’s class) are having the time of their young lives re-enacting the adventures of Cap- 
tain Kid. Many stories are well adapted to school dramatics. 


How To Bring Drama To Children 





REPARATION.—How may drama be 
brought to children in the elementary 
school? A teacher who truly believes in the edu- 
cative possibilities of drama for children and 
who wishes to bring it into her schoolroom 
should first become acquainted with many books 
of children’s plays and play production. She 
should choose those that seem most suited to 
the present interests of her particular group. 
From these, the one most appropriate to the 
needs of the moment may be read to the class 
as a beginning. The children’s reaction to the 
play will depend a good deal upon the degree 
of sympathy and understanding which is put 
into the reading. There should follow a Soe 
and spontaneous discussion of the play’s merits 
to determine whether it is to be rejected or ac- 
cepted for study and reading by the children. 
Suitable Plays.—Stuart Walker’s Never- 
theless is a one-act play that has an appeal for 
any upper-grade child. There are only three 


Ruth McDill 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








characters, and the oral reading can be made 
very effective when the readers “lose them- 
selves” in their characterization of the parts. 
One reading, somehow, always stimulates others 
in the class to want to try it; and the reading 
by a second group provides a basis for class 
discussion and comparison of the good points 
in both readings. 


Other one-act plays which lend themselves 
to children’s reading and acting the parts are 
Walker’s Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil 
and its sequel Sir David Little Boy Wears a 
Crown. Both plays have more characters than 
Nevertheless, and both provide opportunity for 
excellent and varied characterization. Children 
can be taught the technique of playwriting 
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through their study of plays for reading. They 
will learn, too, that scenery and costumes are 
not always essential to the performance of their 
plays. Percival Wilde’s Nomania is an espe- 
cially good example of a play that will hold 
the interest of an audience without stage acces- 
sories. Its technique is like the Chinese plays. 
Tea and Little Rice Cakes by Margaret Oliver 
is another charmingly whimsical play for read- 
ing and acting, and there is no royalty charge 
attached to its stage production, as there is to 
the Walker plays. 

Play-reading to an audience stimulates chil- 
dren to want a real stage performance. They 
can be led to discover the dramatic possibilities 
in stories and poems; and thus the way is 
opened to creative dramatics, either in writing 
and producing their own play, or in staging a 
ready-made play. If the children are to have 
the joy of self-expression, the play should be of 
their own choosing, and should be chosen when 
the need for it arises from a natural situation; 
as when a seventh grade was studying Cornwall 
and a discussion of Cornish mines and super- 
stitious miners resulted in the discovery of Con- 
stance Mackay’s Cornish play The Silver Thread. 


Avoid Stilted Lines 


Avoid plays that are long drawn out or stilted 
in lines or action. Plays that do not lend them- 
selves readily to the children’s own direction 
are of little value. For that reason pageants and 
operettas which must be directed by the teacher 
do not stimulate self-expression as do plays with 
less complicated technique. Many so-called his- 
tory and geography plays have little to recom- 
mend them on the creative side. The dialogue 
is likely to be too perfunctory, and the action 
too stereotyped to admit of any opportunity for 
emotional outlet. A play, therefore, in order to 
be of real educative value, must contain an emo- 
tional appeal; must have literary and cultural 
value; and must be simple enough in form and 
technique to be adapted, directed, and staged 
by the children themselves. Its value will be 
further enhanced if its choice has spontaneously 
arisen out of a natural classroom situation. 


Children’s Participation. — Each child 
should be permitted as far as possible to choose 
his part in the play. The girl who says ‘I have 
always wanted to take the part of a witch. I'd 
like to see how much like a witch I can act,” 
will really create her part. The boy who wants 
to take the part of Rip’s dog because he has 
loved and studied dogs will be the best one for 
that part. Leading parts are always much in de- 
mand, and here it is not the child who always 
does things perfectly who should have the pref- 
erence. A careful try-out for leading parts often 


results in the discovery of real ability hidden 
under the cloak of timidity. Such discoveries 
tend to remove inferiority complexes and estab- 
lish self-confidence to a surprising degree. 

The play must be given time and thought 
enough to insure the best performance that the 
harmonious effort of the whole group can ac- 
complish. This does not mean a letter-perfect 
rendering of lines, but rather the best characteri- 
zation of each part and the best adaptation of 
the play to the needs of the group. During the 
rehearsals, the teacher should act as leader and 
guide; but she must refrain fiom arbitrarily 
suggesting her ideas of characterization and ac- 
tion. The child-critics will show an instinctive 
feeling for appropriateness of action and lines, 
and herein lies another field for self-expression 
as valuable as the acting itself. 

A teacher who believes in the educational 
possibilities of children’s drama will feel her 
way, experimenting, daring, gaining confidence 
as she goes. When, finally, she takes stock of 
what each child has gained through his dramatic 
experience, she will admit that the enterprise 
has been worth all the time and energy she has 
expended. 








Teaching School 


There isn’t much money in teaching school— 
I turned with a longing glance 

From the fluffs and frills that a girl might wear— 
And a book’s an extravagance. 


But the air blows sweet with grass new-mown, 
And the children bend to their task; 

Hearts to open and minds to lead— 
What more could a teacher ask? 


The room is small and the light is poor, 
And there’s chalk over the floor; 

But future citizens come and go 
Each day through my open door. 


There’s a glimpse of green from the neighboring 
trees, 
And a glint of the water’s blue— 
Oh, Maker of Money and Lover of Ease, 
I wouldn’t exchange with you. 


There are piles of papers to mark in red, 
There are problems that numb the brain, 

But what is defeat when each shining dawn 
Brings the will to begin again? 


A flag floats high from the schoolyard pole 
And, maybe I'm just a fool, 
But of all the tasks that the world could give 
I'm glad I’m teaching school. 
—Dorothy Allan, 
Dane County Rural Teacher 
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The Jury-Panel as a Substitute for Debate 
J. T Giles 


There are numerous objections to debate, the 
most significant being its partisan character as 
opposed to a scientific attitude. The purpose is 
admittedly to win. In a staged debate there is a 
sort of intellectual dishonesty since the partici- 
pants are forced to attack and defend irrespec- 
tive of their personal convictions. There is 
manifest lack of integrity and sincerity. Tech- 
nique overshadows truth. 

As for the audience, they take sides and few, 
if any, are converted. As Clark says, the debate 
“serves merely to further entrench the pre-ex- 
isting views of the proponents’. Disagreements 
are not permanently settled by debate any more 
than they are by war or legislation. They are 
settled best in round table conference by those 
who have agreed to seek together the best solu- 
tion available. 

Scientific method has revolutionized indus- 
try and is now being used to study the problems 
of human relations. The elements of this 
method are continuous search for pertinent data, 
deferred judgment, tolerance for others’ views, 
openmindedness. A scientific attitude and tech- 
nique on the part of the pupils is one of the 
chief objectives of the school. 

The jury-panel is an educational device for 
applying the scientific method to the study of 
current problems. A small group or committee 
has been studying some such question as how 
to deal with crime or poverty, the corruption of 
cities, the centralization of wealth, international 
relations, etc. The committee sits before the 
class or audience presided over by a chairman, 
possibly the teacher, who states the problem 
and opens the discussion. Committee members 
present the viewpoints acquired through their 
previous reading and study. The audience is 
then invited to participate in the discussion by 
a or contributions of data. The proce- 

ure is terminated by the chairman before in- 
terest begins to lag, to be renewed when more 
data are available. This promising device pro- 
vides a method for carrying on a systematic, 
continuous, and specialized study of current 
problems as well as a means for diffusion of the 
results of committee study throughout the larger 
class group. 

+ 


Inaugural Ceremonies 


The Inaugural Ceremonies incident to the 
installation of the newly elected state officers 
took place on Monday, January 7, and passed 
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off very impressively in the presence of a large 
concourse of people. Although Mr. Callahan’s 
term of election is not coterminous with that of 
other state officers, this Department always takes 
part in the reception following the inaugural 
ceremonies on the afternoon of Inauguration 
Day. At the reception held in the Department 
of Public Instruction on the afternoon of Janu- 
aty 7, Mr. and Mrs. Callahan were assisted by 
the following: Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Waddell, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Drewry, Mr. and Mrs. George S. 
Dick, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Giles, Mr. George H. 
Landgraf, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Limp, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Schmidt, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. V. Powell, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Merritt, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Bardwell, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Doudna, and 
Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Plenzke. 


Holiday Greetings 


The members of the Department of Public 
Instruction wish to acknowledge receipt of hun- 
dreds of Christmas cards so kindly sent in by 
friends in the teaching profession throughout 
the state. We all sincerely appreciate these kind 
tokens of esteem and friendship and if we have 
not reciprocated in kind as extensively as here- 
tofore, it is not through lack of appreciation, 
but rather because the members of the Depart- 
ment decided to devote in place thereof a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Empty Stocking Club 
of Madison in the belief that the need was 
greater in that field. We are glad to note that 
this Department has established an excellent 
record for the past season for liberal contribu- 
tions to the various financial drives in which 
the State Capitol has participated during the 
past season. In the meantime, many, many 
thanks to all who have remembered us with 
seasonal greetings. 


Memorial Day Annual 


The Memorial Day Annual for 1935 is now 
in process of preparation and contributions are 
invited from teachers and others who may know 
of or who may be willing to write a short para- 
graph or article which will help to make the 
annual brighter and better and more suitable for 
use in school observance. We need particularly 
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good photographs of local Memorial Day ac- 
tivities and class exercises suitable for pupils in 
the primary grades. Any material of this na- 
ture would have to reach us within the next 
thirty days in order to be available for the com- 
ing issue of the annual. 
Se 

Miss Louise Zieske and Miss Esther May- 
nard, stenographers in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, enjoyed a delightful holiday va- 
cation, with Old Mexico City as their southern 
destination. During the holidays, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Limp visited with their people in In- 
diana, and Miss Lavilla Ward visited relatives 
in Georgia. 


Happy to Say 


Our old friend, Wm. McAndrew, formerly 
the Superintendent of Chicago schools, contrib- 
utes a column to the Nation’s Schools under 
the title “Happy to Say.” The following para- 
es 30 from his able pen has a basis of sound 
pedagogy, although tinged with the well-known 
McAndrew sense of humor: 

“My Friends who teach English composition all 
have a table of shorthand for errors. Gr. means 
grammar is wrong; P, your punctuation is bad; 
Sp, you don’t know how to spell; W, this is a 
bum word; and so on. It strikes me that spotting 
a paper with these signs of sin is one way to keep 
composition in its place as a tiresome task and a 
teacher of it as a sorehead. Why don’t you assume 
a few joy-giving marks: G/, good idea; I/t, I like 
this; Tim, this tickles me; Ph D, a dandy phrase; 
D. D., darned delightful ?” 


School Building Inspection 


Under the provisions of Chapter 315 of the 
Laws of 1917, all supervisors of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction are clothed with the 
authority to inspect school buildings for fire 
protection and safety in cooperation with gen- 
eral orders of the Industrial Commission. 

In pursuance of this cooperative arrangement 
thus suggested, a meeting was held on Thurs- 
day, January 10, with deputies from the Indus- 
trial Commission, at which all school super- 
visors from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion were present for a study of what constitutes 
adequate inspection with the above mentioned 
objects in view. 


Book Companions 
Instead of trying to extend the number of 
beoks you have read, you should extend the 
number of times you have read a worthwhile 





book or the worthwhile chapter of a worth- 
while book. My home library should contain 
only the books that I regard as of permanent 
value to me. I should have within easy reach 
the books that contain gems of literature that 
have already touched the chords that vibrate to 
the touch of a master hand. Such literature is 
classic to me and should be a part of my perma- 
nent collection. The public library may satisfy 
my temporary demands and a good public li- 
brary contains the classics for the masses, but no 
book should be given a permanent place on my 
own shelves until it has proven its value to me 
as a real companion. One to whom I may go 
often for advice and stimulation clothed in lan- 
guage that makes its appeal vivid to me in 
growing sympathy with each contact. 

I understand and enjoy a friend more and 
more when we meet often and converse to- 
gether. So with a book. If the book and I have 
much in common, my interest and appreciation 
will grow with each conference. The human 
aspect of my book leads me to enjoy repeated 
visits with it. I shall then borrow or rent a 
book for temporary use, but I shall buy and 
own the book that is to be my companion. 

If your personal library is made up of such 
books, how much I can know about you by con- 
sulting your library! 

“Do you want to read Silas Marner’? I ask. 
“I have read it’, you reply. ‘That is a very 
good reason why you may want to read it now.” 
Once with a classic is not usually sufficient. 

—M. H. J. 
e 


School Men’s Conference 


The School Men’s Conference held at Madi- 
son on Thursday and Friday, December 13 and 
14, proved to be one of the most satisfactory 
conferences ever sponsored by the department. 
There was a large attendance of city and county 
superintendents, county normal principals, and 
city grade supervisors and a note of cheerful- 
ness and good will predominated the entire ses- 
sion. The various rooms available in our State 
Capitol lend themselves rather gracefully to an 
assemblage of this nature. 

The banquet at the Loraine Hotel on Thurs- 
day evening was attended by about three hun- 
dred people. The address of the evening by 
Dean Lloyd K. Garrison was outstanding in its 
clearness as well as from the standpoint of in- 
formation and interest. In fact all of the pre- 
pared addresses during the entire session were 
timely, appropriate, and up-to-date. 

The foregoing summary is based partly on re- 
actions coming back to this office through cor- 
respondence and favorable comment. 
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Join The Group Going 
To Atlantic City! 
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Rates 
CHICAGO to ATLANTIC CITY 


Round: Trip 


Railroad fare, Chi- 
cago to Atlantic 
CHEF sawenscanes $42.05 


One-Way Pullman Fares 
Chicago to Philadelphia 
MOOR © cineca emacs $8.25 
OE ecissnnncaiecnecs 6.60 
Compt. (2 persons) 23.25 
Draw. Rm. (3 per- 
BGDRY © Vdnceciweks 30.00 
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Dept. of Superintendence - February 23-28 


On February 23, scores of Wiscon- 
sin school people will board the 
Badger Special of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. for the Department of 
Superintendence meeting at At- 
lantice City. 


Many of your friends will be in the 
party, and plans are being made to 
have a good old get-together for all 
who go down on the special train. 


The Baltimore and Ohio train on 
which the Wisconsin people will 
travel leaves the Grand Central sta- 
tion, Chicago, at 2:00 P. M., Sat., 
Feb. 23, arriving at Atlantic City 
12:45 P. M. Sunday. 


Special Pullman cars, including 
open section drawing rooms and 
compartment sleepers, and com- 
fortable diners have been provided. 
The entire train will be a section 
of the famous Capital Limited, a 
completely air-conditioned train, 


Identification certificates will be sent you, if desired. To secure special con- 


vention rates present your certificate to ticket agent at starting 
point. Specify the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. from Chicago, 
when purchasing ticket. 


For further particulars concerning accommodations write the 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
716 Insurance Bldg., Madison 
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That the New Year will bring 
peace, security and happiness is the 
prayerful hope of all. Recognition of 
our needs has brought us to a care- 
ful consideration of values and a re- 
emphasis in interests. Careful scru- 
tiny reveals that a personal, unselfish, 
intelligent, co-operative attitude 
should be the greatest contributing 
factor in achieving our hopes. That 
your association may abound in this 
spirit, that such an influence may 
permeate all activities of the Wis- 
consin Congress, and that this spirit 
may be translated into action which 
will lead us to finer and greater 
achievement, is our New Year’s wish. 
May this year bring us nearer to the 
goal of peace, security of happiness 
for every home—for every child. 

Sincerely, 
Emma F. Brookmire, 
Field Secretary 














Watch Us Grow 


Associations that have come into membership since 

December 1:— 
Gilman—Gilman 
Irving—Wausau 
Borea—Superior 
Allouez—Green Bay 
Oxford—Oxford 
Pine Grove—New Auburn 
Hammond—Hammond 
Pioneer—Conover 
State Line—Land O’Lakes 
Barrie—Caswell—Fort Atkinson 


Watch Us Grow! A Challenge to Unite 
in Membership 


New associations mark one important phase of 
membership progress. To date, over 50 associations 
have come into membership this year, as compared 
with 20 during the same period last year. Consistent 
effort must be given to continue this growth so that 
the final record for the year will show proportionate 
gain. 

We must remember however, that the organization 
of new associations is not the acid test of real de- 
velopment. Retention of old members and increases 
from year to year in established groups gives the 
crucial measure of the lasting worth of an organiza- 
tion’s program. Opportunities for every local to 
“measure up” are at hand. We are on the last lap 
of our membership drive and there are indications of 
growth—many associations have not made any report 
to date so predictions are questionable. Prompt re- 
ports of members now enrolled should be made as 
soon as possible. A final “recheck” should be made 
in every local and every family should be given an 
opportunity to come into active membership. Gains 
are not accidental. Investigation shows that member- 
ship gains are the result of well formulated plans, 


untiring efforts from the membership chairman and 
his or her committee, and the fine cooperation of the 
local association. Gains are measures of the groups’ 
ability to work together, to build together and to sell 
their wares. 

25,000 members by our 25th birthday is possible 
only if every local senses its responsibility and 
achieves a gain. Local treasurers are urged to send 
in memberships early so that information concerning 
progress in the drive can be had ac the state office. 
Early reports also relieve the congestion of the “dead 
line’ rush and permit greater accuracy in handling 
state and national reports. 

During January, information concerning local mem- 
berships will be mailed to district, county and city 
Council Chairmen. 

The February issue of the JouRNAL will publish 
the names of the ten largest associations, city and 
rural listed separately, and the names of the ten locals 
having the greatest gain per cent in membership—up 
to January 30. The March issue will give similar 
listings. Report early if your local wants the recog- 
nition it has earned. 

Associations having OVER 100 MEMBERS last 
year, showing a GAIN TO DATE in this year's 
membership are:— 

Richard Street, Whitefish Bay—St. Rob- 
erts, Shorewood—West Division High, Mil- 
waukee — Townsend, Milwaukee — Pershing, 
West Milwaukee—Byrant, Superior—Nelson 
Dewey, Superior—Blessed Sacrament, Madi- 
son — Dudgeon, Madison — McKinley, West 
Allis—Lincoln, Oconomowoc — Jefferson— 
Roosevelt, Janesville—Whitewater, White- 
water. 


Significant membership gains to date: 
Granton—Granton increased 512% 
Gordon—Gordon increased 100% 
Jefferson—Oconto increased 73% 
Third Ward—Antigo increased 67% 
Jefferson—Sheboygan increased 68% 
Roosevelt—Green Bay increased 66% 
Hulten—Gordon increased 64% 
Blaine—Superior increased 61% 
Franklin—Superior increased 55% 
Cooper—Superior increased 38% 


New associations with memberships of 40 or above 
to date: 


Thirty-Six, Milwaukee ~.....---.--- 174 
Ladysinith, Ladysiptthy =....20..-..5-= 127 
Phelps Union High, Phelps ~------- 50 
Longfellow, West Allis _----------- 49 
Burdick, Milwaukee _..__.__-__------ 46 
Pleasant Grove, Solon Springs ~----- 45 
Balsam Lake, Balsam Lake ______--_- 44 
South Ward, Weaupyn ...-.......=. 41 
Hammond, Hammond __----------- 40 


Be Prepared! 


The Legislature convenes in January and promises 
to be most important and far reaching in the deci- 
sions that it must make. As Parent Teacher members, 
our responsibility deepens when we realize the cru- 
cial problems which face our representatives. Alert, 
intelligent interest is absolutely essential in a pro- 
gram of cooperation. Mrs, Hugo P. Stoll, State Leg- 
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islative Chairman, has mailed each local president a 
legislative packet for guidance in planning local leg- 
islative activities. Mrs. Stoll becomes a member of 
the Legislative Council, through which she will re- 
ceive accurate information for you. A background of 
information is available to you and should be se- 
cured so that efficient action may be possible. 

Have you studied “Facts and Questions about Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin” ? Copies may be secured from 
the State Office. Do you el what is included in 
“The 13-point Program for Reconstruction of Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin?” Copies of this program may also 
be secured from the State Office. Have you studied 
the problems of taxation—have you related these gen- 
eral problems to Wisconsin? The State Office can 
direct you to accurate, readable information. 

Your legislative chairman should be ready for 
work. Write Mrs. H. P. Stoll, 2228 Monroe Street, 
Madison, for information and help, 


News 


“Mother Singers” will be featured at the Kenosha 
convention—May 14, 15th and 16th. Information has 
been mailed to each local president. Write the State 
Office if further details are needed. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings will attend a meeting in 
Chicago, January 4, which will make preliminary ar- 
rangements for a Mid-West Conference on Home- 
making to be held early this spring. Mrs. Arthur R. 
Williams, Normal, Illinois, President of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, will preside as 
Chairman, 


Mrs. Robbins Gilman, National Chairman of Mo- 
tion Pictures, will hold conferences in Madison, 
January 7, and Superior, January 10. Mrs. Gilman 
has done significant pioneer work in a comprehensive 
study of motion pictures and comes -to Wisconsin as 
a recognized authority on the subject. Mrs. Gilman's 
conferences will be followed with much interest be- 
cause of the pertinent public interest in the problem 
and because of the vigorous ‘‘stand’” adopted by the 
National Congress. 


The second annual Conference on Current Prob- 
lems sponsored by the Chicago Tribune will be held 
February 26 and 27th in Chicago. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from the State Office. Members 
desiring reservations may secure tickets through Mrs. 
W. A. Hastings. 


William C. Knoelk, State Safety Chairman, calls 
our attention to “home safety’. ‘‘ ‘Many people are 
alarmed and rightfully so," says Mr. Knoelk, “ ‘at 
the large increase which has taken place during 1934 
in motor vehicle accidents. It is not detracting from 
the seriousness of the traffic accident situation, how- 
ever, to point out that there were about 13,830 deaths 
from home accidents during the first five months of 
the year 1934 compared with 12,010 motor vehicle 
fatalities.” 


Have you planned to dedicate your February pro- 
gram to Founders’ Day? It is inspiring to realize 
that over 20,000 units will unite during February to 
honor the founders of this great movement and to 
tededicate efforts and plans to the real Parent Teacher 





objectives. Mrs. George Tremper, State Chairman, 
6611 Fifth Street, Kenosha, will aid you in planning 
your program. 


Plans are under way for the State Convention to be 
held at Kenosha, May 14, 15th and 16th. Mrs. J. E. 
Usher, Program Chairman, called her committee, Jan- 
uary 3, to develop the program. Now is the time to 
plan for delegates. Each local should send its full 
quota to the Kenosha meeting which will mark the 
25th anniversary of the Wisconsin Congress. 


The National Parent Teacher—the official maga- 
zine of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, will publish 12 issues instead of the usual 10— 
with no change in the subscription price, $1.00 per 
year, or three years for $2.00. The Club Service plan 
gives a five copy subscription for $4.00. 

The February issue will come to you—a 64 page 
magazine. 

The growth and development of our Na- 
tional Magazine has exceeded all expectations 
and the stamp of public approval is making 
this expansion possible. 

Wisconsin holds fourth place in Class III in sub- 
scription record. The increase in subscriptions is of 
great interest because the National Parent Teacher 
contributes material that is practical, interesting, au- 
thoritative and aids in developing a worthwhile pro- 
gram as no other single factor can. Dr. H. O. Hoppe, 
State Chairman, 1131 West Vliet, Milwaukee, has 
many suggestions for using the magazine. Write him 
for information. 


Radio 


NATIONAL PROGRAM—Thursdays—4:00 to 4:30 
P. M.—N. B. C. Red Network 

February 7—Changing Family Patterns (Speaker 
to be announced) 

February 14—Habits, Their Importance—How They 
are Formed or Broken, John E. And- 
erson, Department of Psychology— 
University of Minnesota 

February 21—Play and Playthings—Im portance, De- 
velopment, Means of Stimulating, 
Miss Marie Fowler of the Division 
of Home Economics—Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

February 28—Nursery School and Kindergarten— 
Arnold Gessell, Professor—Child Hy- 
giene—Yale Graduate School. 

STATE PROGRAM—Mondays—3:30 to 3:45 P. M. 
WHA—WLBL 
February—Series IV. Today's Child in Tomorrow's 
World 
4TH AND 5TH DISTRICT PROGRAM—Fridays 
(Second and Fourth) 3:45 to 4:00 P. M. 

February 1—The Forgotten Child, Dr. R. A. Jef- 
ferson—Milwaukee Mental Hygiene 
Director 

February 15*—Education for the New Leisure, Miss 
Berenice Maloney, Grade Supervisor, 
South Milwaukee 

Local presidents are requested to announce the 

schedule of Parent Teacher broadcasts at regular as- 
sociation meetings. 
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The Program Necessary 





Fiscal Control 


To Reconstruct Education of 


City School 





Systems 


“We re-assert our belief in the fiscal inde- 


pendence of school boards.” 


| T IS fundamental in all business practices that 
authority be commensurate with responsibil- 
ity; that individuals, groups, or boards be given 
power to carry out the programs for which they 
are responsible. Everyone recognizes this as a 
sound business policy yet in fiscally dependent 
cities this situation does not prevail. The local 
board of education is responsible for the type 
of education offered in the city schools but can- 
not determine what that education shall be for 
the very obvious reason that they do not have 
control of the school budget. The city council 
has the power to change the budget of the 
board of education and to reduce the amount 
available for schools. Since the budget is a fis- 
cal interpretation of the services the school de- 
sires to render it represents the program that 
the members of the board of education feel 
should be provided for the boys and girls of 
the community, i. e., the educational offering 
which they can defend to the people who elected 
them and made them responsible for the pro- 
gram offered in the city schools. However, the 
city council, in fiscally dependent cities, deter- 
mines what the school shall offer by controling 
the amount of money that is spent and the board 
of education, responsible to the community for 
the schools, must do the best it can with the 
money allotted them by the city council. The 
city council, when it has been necessary to re- 
duce the school budget, has generally been con- 
tent to reduce the budget by a fixed amount 
and the board of education has been permitted 
to absorb the cut in such a way that the educa- 
tion provided for the boys and girls has suffered 
the least. However, some city councils have 
gone even farther. In one city the council not 
only drastically reduced the amount of the 
school budget but dictated where the reduction 
was to be made, i. e., a certain percent of re- 
duction in the salaries of the teachers and other 
school employees. Because the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent were able to effect 
economies elsewhere so that the salaries of the 
school employees were reduced by a smaller 
per cent than the mayor and council had or- 
dered, the board of education budget was re- 
duced the following year to such an extent that 
there was no choice but to reduce the salaries of 
school employees to the level demanded by the 


city council. Fortunately, such cases of usurpa- 
tion of responsibility are rare, but they demon- 
strate what actually may occur in cities where 
the council reviews and determines the school 
budget. In fiscally dependent cities the city 
council and not the board of education, in real- 
ity, is responsible for the education offered in 
the schools. 

The report of the Council on Education em- 
phasizes the need of fiscal independence to cor- 
rect undesirable activities in the control of 
school affairs. 

“In order to safeguard all funds appropriated for 
educational purposes, to guard against diversion of 
these funds by political or selfish interests, and to 
prevent encroachments upon such funds by other 
pressing demands, we favor that boards of educa- 
tion be given full custodial authority and fiscal in- 
dependence. We believe that coercion by political 
bodies sets up a super board of education which 
may dominate the officially constituted body in pro- 
fessional as well as financial affairs.” 


Because fiscal dependence of city boards of 
education is fundamentally unsound as a busi- 
ness code and permits the development of un- 
desirable domination, it has been in the past 
and continues to be opposed by the majority of 
educators. Laymen are inclined to think that if 
boards of education were fiscally independent 
there would be no check on the amount of 
money spent for school purposes. This idea, 
although quite prevalent, is incorrect. Boards of 
education would be limited by statute both in 
regard to the amount of money they could bor- 
row (legal debt limit) and the total amount of 
taxes that could be levied (legal tax limita- 
tion). Since the board of education in an in- 
dependent type of organization is elected by 
the people to carry out their wishes, it is just 
as responsible a board as is the city council. 


It is fortunate that there are many schools 
operating under each type of fiscal control mak- 
ing comparisons of the two types of control 
possible. Previous studies by Frasier, Heer, Mar- 
berry, McGaughy, and Smith have indicated 
that fiscally independent cities have greater edu- 
cational efficiency and the cost generally has not 
been greater than in dependent cities, especially 
when the educational offering is considered. 
The most recent study of costs under each type 
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of fiscal organization was started last year under 
the auspices of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. While this study has not been com- 
pleted certain preliminary data are available. 
Fifty-six cities of over 100,000 population were 
studied as well as 39 cities of less than 100,000 
population. The period studied embraced the 
school years 1925-26, 1927-28, 1929-30, 
1931-32, and 1933-34. For all of these years 
since 1925-26 the per pupil cost for current 
expenses was less for the independent cities. In 
1925-26 the cost in fiscally independent cities 
was slightly more—$92.76 per pupil as com- 
pared with $91.64 for the dependent group, but 
the fiscally independent group had reduced their 
costs to $81.72 per pupil in 1933-34 whereas 
the per pupil cost in dependent cities was 
$85.33 this same year. The fiscally independent 
cities of less than 100,000 population spent less 
for current expenses per pupil in average daily 
attendance every year studied than did the fis- 
cally dependent cities of the same size group. 
The independent cities spent 88.1% as much 
for current expenses per pupil in average daily 
attendance in 1933-34 as they did in 1925-26; 
the dependent cities 93.1% as much. The inde- 
pendent group reduced the current expenses 
per pupil in average daily attendance 18.4% 
from 1929 to 1934 and the dependent group 
17%. Since the independent group were spend- 
ing less in 1929 than were the dependent group 
this is a rather remarkable showing. On the 
basis of current expenses per pupil this study 
indicates that there is every reason to believe 
that it is no more (and probably less) expen- 
sive to operate a city school system under a 
fiscally independent type of organization. 
Valid comparisons of expenditures for cap- 
ital outlay and debt service are much more diff- 
cult to obtain than current expense figures. This 
is because much of the money spent for debt 
service and capital outlay in fiscally dependent 
cities is carried as a city account and does not 
appear as a school expenditure. Last year more 
than 514 million dollars was paid by cities for 
school purposes in fiscally dependent cities in 
Wisconsin. This money was used for payments 
on school debts, purchase of school sites, con- 
struction of new buildings, etc. Since all ex- 
penditures for debt service and capital outlay 
are paid by the school district in fiscally inde- 
pendent cities a direct comparison of the 
amounts appearing in the school accounts for 
these two items would obviously be unsatistac- 
tory. A comparison to which some significance 
may be attached is the per cent of reduction in 
capital outlay from 1925-26 to 1931-32 for 
cities of each type of fiscal organization. Inde- 
pendent cities (50 studied) spent 35% as much 
in 1931—32.as they did in 1925-26; dependent 


cities (48 studied) 60% as much. Compari- 
sons for 1933-34 were not made as capital out- 
lay in all cities had been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point that year. 

A study of the spending of cities under each 
type of fiscal control in Wisconsin has been 
started by this office. While the analysis is in- 
complete some interesting information has been 
revealed. In 123 cities (fiscally dependent) not 
operating under the annual meeting type of or- 
ganization the 1933 median tax rate for all pur- 
poses was 25.1 mills on full value. For the fis- 
cally independent cities and villages the median 
tax rate for all purposes was 23.35 mills—al- 
most two mills less than in dependent cities. 

The median tax rate on full value for school 
purpose was 10.2 mills for 1933 in fiscally de- 
pendent cities and 9.48 mills in fiscally inde- 
pendent cities and villages during the same 
year. In making this comparison of tax rates it 
must be recognized that the fiscally independent 
type of school organization in this state is gen- 
erally found in the smaller places which prob- 
ably do not offer as varied or enriched an edu- 
cational program as do the larger places. An 
effort has been made to compare the 1933 tax 
rates for cities of comparable size with the dif- 
ferent types of fiscal organization. Twenty- 
seven cities of each type of fiscal administration 
were selected for this purpose. The number of 
children enrolled in of me, was nearly the same 
for each group, the average difference in popu- 
lation was only 188 and the average difference 
in property value was only $53,136. The inde- 
pendent cities were found to have a lower me- 
dian tax rate both for school purposes and for 
all —- The tax rates for all purposes in 
the independent cities was 22.5 mills; in de- 
pendent cities, 24.38 mills; the median tax rates 
for school purposes was 9.38 mills in inde- 
pendent cities and 10.07 mills in dependent 
cities. 

A preliminary analysis of the 1933-34 per 
pee cost for current expenses in these cities 
indicates that when the educational offering is 
comparable there is little difference in cost in 
the cities of the different types of fiscal admin- 
istration. The highest per pupil cost was in a 
fiscally dependent city. This city, of course, of- 
fers many educational advantages not usually 
found in a city of this size and is to be com- 
mended for so doing, but this situation tends 
to refute the statement that the cost is less in 
fiscally dependent school systems. 

If the thesis that all children are entitled to 
nearly comparable educational advantages is ac- 
cepted, there appears another reason for fiscal 
independence of school boards. To insure sim- 
ilar educational advantages too great a variation 
should not exist in the per pupil cost for cur- 
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rent expenses amongst the cities of similar size. 
On the basis of 1932-33 figures the range in 
per ~ cost for current expenses was $69.16 
for fiscally dependent cities and only $28.42 for 
fiscally independent cities. Data for 1933-34 
showed that fiscally dependent cities varied 
$68.38 in per pupil cost for current expenses 
while the variation in independent cities was 
$34.84. These figures seem to indicate that there 
is a much greater variation in the kind of edu- 





cation provided in dependent cities than there 
is in independent cities. 

From any information available to date there 
seems little basis for the argument that city 
boards of education should be fiscally depend- 
ent. Since fiscal independence is sound and in 
line with good business practices the boards 
and schoolmen of Wisconsin are justified in re- 
asserting their belief in the fiscal independence 
of school boards. 





Southern Wisconsin 


Teachers Meet February 8-9 








esate which include an appearance of the 
famed Chicago Symphonic Choir have been 
completed for the 1935 convention of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers association, to be 
held in Madison on February 8 and 9. 

The Friday morning general session, at the 
Orpheum theatre, will open with a word of 
welcome from State Superintendent John Cal- 
lahan. Other features of the opening program 
include an address on A Partnership for Prog- 
ress, by Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison, State 
President of the P. T. A., musical selections by 
the Whitewater High School music department, 
an address, Civilized Loafing by Dr. H. A. 
Overstreet, College of the City of New York, 
music by the Madison West High school con- 
cert orchestra, Richard Church directing, and a 
closing address on Leisure and Travel by Fred 
Atkins Moore, executive secretary of the Adult 
Education Council, Chicago. 

Friday evening the teachers attending the 
convention will be granted a real musical treat, 
through the appearance of the Chicago Sym- 
phonic Choir, Walter Aschenbrenner, director. 
Those who have heard this unusual musical or- 
ganization say that it is one of the finest of its 
kind in the entire country. Complete informa- 
tion concerning the place to be used for this 
concert will be given on the opening program, 
Friday morning. 

The section meetings will be held in various 
rooms in Central High school. Lack of space 
prevents us from giving details as to each sec- 
tion meeting. Complete information on the va- 
rious meetings can be secured in the printed 
program which will be distributed shortly be- 


Pres. 
J. P. Mann 


fore the convention. Some of the out-of-state 
people appearing on the sectional programs in- 
clude Dr. Huntley Dupre—Junior Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. History and Social Science Section; 
H. O. Lathrop—Professor of Geography, Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. Geography 
Section; Dr. H. Ambrose Perrin—Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Joliet, Illinois. . Viswal-Radio 
Education Section; Dr. William C. Reavis— 
University of Chicago High School, Chicago. 
Junior High School Section; LeVern T. Ryder 
—Rockford, Illinois. Manual Arts Section; Dr. 
Dora V. Smith—Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
English Section; E. Thompson—Southwestern 
Publishing Company. Commercial Section. 

All of the section programs appear to be un- 
usually strong this year, with many timely sub- 
jects up for discussion. 

The Saturday morning program will consist 
of the annual business meeting, music by the 
South Milwaukee Music department, Arthur 
Drews, director; an address on Leisure and Art 
by Dudley Crafts Watson, director of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute; music by the Madison East 
High school:-a cappella choir, under the direc- 
tion of Cecile Vogelbaugh; and a concluding 
address by Dr. W. S. Gray, dean of the school 
of education at the University of Chicago. His 
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Meeting in Broadcasting Studios 


Teachers attending the Radio-Vis- 
ual meeting will see, hear, and take 
part in an actual broadcast. The 
meeting will be in Radio Hall, newly 
completed home of state-station 
WHA. 























subject will be Leisure and Reading in the New 
Age. 

The convention has been planned under the 
direction of President J. P. Mann, superintend- 
ent of schools at South Milwaukee and the ar- 
rangements committee, consisting of Thomas A. 
Hippaka, Manual Arts Supervisor, Madison, 
chairman; Leonard A. Waehler, principal, Cen- 
tral High school, Madison, and R. L. Lieben- 
berg, assistant principal, Central High school, 
Madison. 

Officers of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
association are J. P. Mann, South Milwaukee, 
president; C. H. Dorr, Milton, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eva N. Bock, county supt. of 
schools, Jefferson, second vice-president; R. L. 
Liebenberg, Madison, secretary, and R. S. 
Smith, Jefferson, treasurer. J. F. Waddell, Mad- 
ison, R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha, and A. J. Hen- 
kel, Portage are members of the executive com- 
mittee. 








Y. W.C. A. Cafeteria 
Best Food Home Cooked 


Breakfast 7 to 8:45 - Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 
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WELCOME! 
Southern Wis. Teachers Convention 
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MANGEL’S 


Dresses 


° e e are SO smart and gay 
that you forget their down 
right utility. Each has a 
promise of delightful service 
which sets it apart from 
| other dresses. 














Whatever you choose will 
have the lovely touch that 
has always marked MAN- 
GEL'S dresses. 


HOTEL BELMONT 


L 
" MADISON, WISCONSIN 

J Rates: $1.50 - $1.75 a day with private 
| 











: toilet. $2.00 with connecting 

bath. $2.50 with private bath. Make MANGEL’S your conven- 
S Fire Proof = Fine Coffee Shop tion shopping headquarters 
- M. J. ESSEX, Manager 25 S. Pinckney Madison 
f An Hotel with Real Hospitality 


























A Specialized 
Department Store 


Featuring Women's and & 
Childrens Apparel, Mil- 
linery, Women's Shoes, 
Silks, Draperies, Linens. 




















Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


When in Madison Visit the 








109 S. CARROLL ST. 
re 






WALK-OVER 


SHOE STORE 
Next to Manchester’s On Capitol Square 
for a large selection of smart shoes 























HOTEL LORAINE 


A Schroeder Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits your patronage 
while attending the Southern Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 
We suggest advance reservations 
Reasonable Rates— —Coffee Shop Service 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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- - - for my financial security in fu- 
ture retirement years is now assured. 
I’ve purchased a Retirement Annuity 
Contract to guarantee my future. And 
it’s a mighty grand feeling to know that 
later on I’ll have a fixed regular income 
sufficient for travel, leisure, study—in 
fact, complete economic independence.” 


And from an investment standpoint, 
Guardian Life Annuity Contracts afford 


“., and 
ll never 
be sorry]”’ 


absolute safety of principal, annual divi- 
dends, and cash surrender values start- 
ing the first year. 


Guardian Life representatives are pro- 
fessionally trained, capable men who re- 
spect your personal opinions and at the 
same time suggest a most convenient 
plan to fit your present budget. The 
coupon or a letter will bring our new 
literature explaining these annuity pro- 
grams. 


Natjfwvcnalye 
Insurance Company 


Madison, 


Wisconsin 








Mail this Coupon! 





and receive an interesting, fine ne i rads eee, ot eae 
booklet on Annuities Date of Birth __. TOM A MEU E eT 
NS ee 2 ta i cis lel 


National Guardian Life Insurance Co., Madison, Wis. 


Without obligation please send me your 
booklet explaining Retirement Annuities. 
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Unanimous Choice at Pitts- 
burgh Meeting 


George P. Hambrecht, Wisconsin 
Director of Vocational Education 
was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association at the 
national convention held at Pitts- 
burgh in December. About 150 
Wisconsin representatives attended 
and the state had the limit quoto 
in the House of Delegates. 

The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is a fast-growing organiza- 





George P. Hambrecht 


tion which may attain a member- 
ship of 15,000 this year. It has had 
a very successful year of activity 
under the guidance of Mr. Dennis, 
its full-time secretary. Plans are 
now under way to expand the or- 
ganization’s Journal. 

“The Ship” a regular convention 
feature sponsored by exhibitors was 
conducted with the usual interest 
from the onlookers. ‘In the drawing 
for prizes only one lucky number 
fell to a Wisconsin man . . . Di- 
rector A. C. Prabst of Fort At- 
kinson. 





Grade Supervisors Elect 





City Grade Supervisors, meeting 
in conjunction with the state con- 
ference in December elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: 
Elda Merton, Waukesha, president ; 
Rose J. Havelek, Marinette, vice 
president; and Gertrude McGuine, 
Wausau, secretary-treasurer. 








GEO. HAMBRECHT CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF A.V. A. 





Plans Made for Northeastern Piaaliies 
Meeting at Green Bay on February 9th 





1,000 Wisconsin Students 
Attend Speech Institutes 


Meetings Lead Up to Spring 
Finals 

Inspiration for high attainment 
in the field of public speaking was 
carried back to associates in 92 
Wisconsin high schools by nearly 
1,000 boys and girls who, during 
the past two months, attended three 
sectional speech institutes directed 
by University of Wisconsin 
agencies. 

These institutes and the respec- 
tive attendance by pupils and 
coaches were as follows: 

Chippewa Falls, 26 schools, 316 
registrations; Stevens Point, 24 
schools, 262 registrations ; Madison, 
42 schools, about 400 attending. 

Conference leaders were profes- 
sors of speech of the University. 
The sponsors were the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic association 
and the University Extension de- 
partment of debating and public 
discussion. 

The next activities will be local 


and district debate tournaments, 


leading up to the state debates at 
Madison on March 22. The latest 
date for the final round of district 
debates is Feb. 2. Debate and dra- 
matics schedules are now being ar- 
ranged. 

Northern Institute? 


No more speech institutes will 
be held in the present school year. 
An urgent request for one has been 
received from the northern section, 
and it is probable one will be 
planned for next fall at either Ash- 
land or Park Falls, according to 
Miss Almere Scott, secretary of the 
forensic association. 

Wisconsin was the first state to 
organize high school forensics on 
a statewide basis. The beginnings 
date from 1895, when the Wiscon- 
sin High School Lyceum associa- 
tion came into existence. This was 
the forerunner of the present Wis- 
consin High School Forensic asso- 
ciation, which this year promises 
to enroll more than 400 schools 
for activities in various forms of 
the platform art. 





Dr. Fishbein Heads Strong 
Program 


Green Bay will be host to the 
forty-first annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
association on February 9. The gen- 
eral theme of this year’s conven- 
tion is ‘The School's Responsibility 
for the Physical and Emotional As- 
pects of a Well Integrated Person- 
ality.” To carry out this theme the 
program committee has been very 
fortunate in securing Dr. Morris 





Dr. Morris Fishbein 
He fights quacks 


Fishbein, Secretary of American 
Medical Association, Editor of 
American Medical Association Jour- 
nal, and also editor of Hygeia, who 
will speak before the general as- 
sembly Saturday morning on ‘‘Phys- 
ical Aspects of a Well Integrated 
Personality.” Dr. William E. Blatz, 
director of St. George’s School for 
Child Study, University of Toronto 
will speak on the emotional as- 
pects of the general theme. The 
Frazier—James dance artists have 
been engaged to offer entertainment 
from eleven to noon. This group 
has been chosen to help carry out 
the theme of the convention; they 
will interpret different phases in 
which music and the dance contrib- 
ute to the physical and emotional 
phases of a well integrated per- 
sonality. 

The afternoon will be given over 
to various sectional meetings. The 
programs released to date by the 
various sectional chairmen offer 
many leading specialists in various 

(Continued on p. 246, col. 1) 
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DEANS OF WOMEN CONFER AT WINTER MEETINGS 


Meetings to be Held at Both 
Green Bay and Madison 


Desiring to extend its service, 
the Wisconsin Association of Deans 
of Women is inaugurating two 
mid-winter sectional meetings in 
connection with the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers Association and 
the Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, Deans, advisers 
and all others interested in coun- 
seling girls are cordially invited to 
attend these sectional meetings. 

Madison: February 8. Dinner 
discussion, 435 North Pinckney 
Street, 5:30-7:30 P. M. Leaders: 
Deans Susan B. Davis, University 
of Wisconsin, and Violet Runkel, 
Oconomowoc High School. Reserva- 
tions seventy-five cents to be made 
before February 4, with Miss Zoe 
Bayliss, Lathrop Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Green Bay: February 9. Joinc 
meeting with the Guidance Sec- 
tion. Dean Marie Ronan, East High 
School, Chairman. 





H. S. Editors Will Meet 
With N. S. P. A. in Fall 


Change Recommended by 
Teachers’ Council 


To hold the 1935 Wisconsin 
High School Editors Conference in 
conjunction with National Scho- 
lastic Press Association which may 
meet in Milwaukee next October 
was recommended by publication 
advisors at the luncheon meeting 
November 30 at the University 
Club in Madison. The Wisconsin 
Journalism Teachers’ council meets 
as a part of the state convention 
for high school journalists sched- 
uled each year during the Thanks- 
giving recess. The merging of the 
state and national conventions was 
favored as a means of welcome to 
N. S. P. A. as well as a measure 
of economy. 

Miss Arlene McKellar, advisor 
of the Blue-J of Janesville High 
School, was elected president of the 
council. Other officers elected were 
Jerome W. Archer of West Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee, vice president; 
Miss Clara K. Siepert of Central, 
La Crosse, secretary-treasurer; Miss 
Alice Colony of Neenah, member 
of the executive council. 

The nominating committee ap- 
pointed by Miss Lillian Case, pre- 
siding officer, were Miss Beda Hand, 
Madison Central; Miss H. M. 





Superior Teacher Owns 
Quaint 1797 Arithmetic 


Try These on Your Pupils 


If you think that modern youth 
has a “tough life’ with problems 
of fractions and long division hark 
back with us to 1797 when prob- 
lems spanned mountains and oceans 
in their scope, and on the way 
picked up a moral lesson or two, 
just for good measure. 

The arithmetic cares of youth in 
1797 are preserved in an old arith- 
metic of that date, now in the pos- 
session of Louis Meier, music in- 
structor in Superior Central High 
school. 

Here’s a sample problem. . . 
make sure that your pencil is sharp 
and long: 

“A youth who had lately left 
school was asked, ‘How many bar- 
ley-corns would reach around the 
world and how much would the 
barley be worth at 3s 9d per bushel, 
supposing that 7,680 barley-corns to 
fill a pint, which he answered right 
and was pronounced a great scholar ; 
try if you can do so.”” The answer 
is 4,755,801, 600  barley-corns 
worth 1,814L. 3s. 101d. 

A little morality was usually 
worked in each problem as exam- 
ple: “A person dying left 750L 
after his wife’s death to his two 
sons to be divided in proportion to 
their ages and the time each should 
refrain from being so beastly as to 
get drunk. H, aged 30, refrained 
five weeks, and I, aged 25, but five 
days. Find their proportions.” The 
answer is H, 670L 4s 3d—I, 79L 
15s 834d. 

Currency in vogue at the time 
was subject of many problems, as 
it is today. Here is a currency prob- 
lem to work. “Reduce 84 moidures 
to Jacobus’s, Carolus’s, marks, an- 
gels, and nobles; the number of 
each to be equal.” Answer, 29 and 
six shillings over. 

If your pupils in arithmetic have 
an abused air about them flash 
these problems before them, and 
we'll wager that after reading them 
they'll consider their lot a rather 
easy one. 





Strachan, Racine Vocational School; 
Miss Arlene McKellar, Janesville. 
Outgoing officers of the group 
were Miss Lillian Case, Washing- 
ton Park, Racine, acting president; 
Miss Frances Terry, Milwaukee 
South Division, secretary-treasurer ; 
Miss Arlene McKellar, Janesville, 
executive council member. 





Gunderson Resigns Head 
Of Sparta School System 


School Grows Under His 
Leadership 


Nicholas Gunderson, head of the 
Sparta city school system for the 
past fourteen years has resigned his 
position as superintendent, the res- 
ignation to take effect at the close 
of the present school year. 

The Sparta school system has 
grown a great deal during the time 
of Mr. Gunderson’s leadership. 
The present fine high school build- 
ing was erected under his direc- 
tion, and during Mr. Gunderson’s 
term of office 1,078 boys and girls 
have graduated from the school. 





High Schools of Central 


Wisconsin to Debate 


As the result of a two-day speech 
institute for high school students, 
held at Stevens Point State Teach- 
ers college last month, schools in 
the central district of the Wiscon- 
sin High School Forensic associa- 
tion may promote a debating tourn- 
ament among their members. There 
are 59 schools in the district. 

Principal Harry Bender of Colby, 
chairman of the Stevens Point dis- 
trict, is to send out a question- 
naire to all the schools in the dis- 
trict to learn their opinion on the 
debate tournament proposal and 
also on a proposal to hold a for- 
ensic speech conference annually, 
sponsored by the district itself. 





World Federation Seeks 
London Parley Delegates 


Augustus Thomas,  Secretary- 
General of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, writes: 
“Perhaps there is someone in your 
organization who would like to be 
made delegate to the World Fed- 
eration meeting at Oxford, Eng- 
land, August 10-17, 1935. If you 
have any who would like to be 
made full delegates, their names 
should be sent to us as nominees, 
to be placed before the N. E. A., 
through which representation may 
be secured. If any of your people 
are expecting to attend—and we 
sincerely hope they are—please 
send their names to us at an early 
date.” 

Please communicate with the Sec- 
retary if interested. 
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Annuities 
Explained 


Send for this 
New Booklet 


“Equitable Life Annu- 
ities” describes in simple 
language the different 
kinds of annuities issued by The Equitable. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these 
various forms of guaranteed life income meet the 
needs of men and women in all walks of life. 
Booklet free on request. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of The United States 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 





TO E. L. CARSON AGENCY MGR. 
828 No. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me booklet describing Equitable Life 
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300 AT CONFERENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS 





Northeastern— 

(Continued from page 243) 
fields of our education. Professor 
W. G. Whitford of the department 
of art at the University of Chi- 
cago will address the music, art and 
home art sections on ‘The Social 
Significance of Fine Arts of Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Walter Meyer, editor 
of the American Observer and Civic 
Education Service at Washington, 
D. C. will address the Social Sci- 
ence and Geography sections. The 
morning speakers will also appear 
at some of the afternoon meetings. 
The officers, assisted by the various 
usual committees, are endeavoring 
to make this convention a_profit- 
able one for all who attend. 


Joint Meeting Planned 


Just before going to press we 
have learned that three sections, 
the Guidance, P. T. A., and Deans 
of Women will hold a joint meet- 
ing, at which Dr. Wm. E. Blatz 
will discuss the cooperation of the 
parent and the guidance program 
of the school in developing the 
child’s emotional stability. Follow- 
ing a round table discussion the 
groups will meet separately. 

Miss Zoe D. Bayliss, president 
of the Wisconsin Association of 
Deans of Women will speak on 
“Advising Young People’, at the 
Guidance section meeting. 





U. S. Census Study to 
Help Wisconsin Teachers 


New Bulletin Contains Vast 
Variety of Information 


We wish to call attention to a 
very interesting bulletin which has 
just reached our desk . . . a pam- 
phlet issued by the Department of 
Commerce entitled ‘United States 
Census of Agriculture’, in which 
is embodied a great deal of infor- 
mation concerning the work of the 
Bureau of the Census. Many teach- 
able facts are included in this bul- 
letin, showing the wonderful growth 
of our country during the past 150 
years of census taking. Contrary to 
popular belief the publications of 
the census bureau are anything but 
“dry”, and the Bureau is very will- 
ing to send teachers any amount of 
information which might be of use 
in the classroom. 


In announcing the forthcoming 
farm Census which will be taken in 





Many Subjects Discussed 


Over 300 high school journalists 
attended the recent annual state 
convention sponsored by the School 
of Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin, with Professor Grant M. 
Hyde in charge. 

Among the speakers were: Ed- 
mund 7: Badkowski, business man- 
ager of the Daily Cardinal; Charles 
H. Bernhard, executive editor of 
the Daily Cardinal; George L. Bird, 
lecturer, Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism; Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, 
director, School of Journalism; 
T. G. Bloss, publication adviser, 
Edgerton High School. 


Fellows Speaks 

Cyril C. Duckworth, the Wis- 
consin Theatre; Prof. Donald R. 
Fellows, School of Commerce; Rob- 
ert H. Foss, Wisconsin, assistant in 
journalism, editor of University 
Press Bureau, and graduate man- 
ager of the Daily Cardinal; George 
W. Greene, publisher of the Wau 
pun Leader—News; L. L. Hawkes, 
printing instructor, Madison Voca- 
tional School. 

Prof. Grant M. Hyde, School of 
Journalism, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Miss Arlene McKellar, publi- 
cation adviser, Janesville High 
School; Fred E. Merwin, assistant 
instructor, School of Journalism; 
Prof. Ralph O. Nafziger, School of 
Journalism; Prof. Helen M. Patter- 
son, School of Journalism; How- 
ard I. Tuttle, mimeograph special- 
ist, Madison; Prof. William H. 
Varnum, Courses in Art Education 
and Applied Arts, University of 
Wisconsin. 





E. J. Fitzpatrick Honored 


E, J. Fitzpatrick, head of the 
County Normal at Wautoma was 
elected president of the County 
Normal Principals association, at 
the annual meeting held in con- 
junction with the state conference 
in Madison the early part of De- 
cember. Other officers elected were: 
J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls, 
vice president; and Merle C. 
Palmer, Wausau, secretary-treasurer. 
According to the practices of the 
principals association the person 
elected vice president automatically 
becomes president the succeeding 
year, 








1935 the Census bureau invites 
teachers to write in for informa- 
tion and other bulletins. 








Drama Week Will Mark 


Theatre’s Anniversary 


Guild Festival in March is 
Time for Celebrating 
Twenty-Fifth Year 


Under plans announced by the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Guild, the sev- 
enth annual dramatic festival will 
be held in Madison March 23-30. 
It will consist of tournaments in 
play production and in original 
play-writing and production, to- 
gether with exhibitions and dem- 
onstrations in stage arts and crafts. 

According to the secretary, Miss 
Ethel T. Rockwell, chief of the bu- 
reau of dramatic activities, Univer- 
sity Extension division, 1935 will 
mark the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Little Theater 
movement in America, which had 
its earliest beginnings in Wiscon- 
sin. Special plans are under way, 
therefore, for celebrating this sig- 
nificant event. 

Officers of the Guild are: Mrs. 
Zona Gale Breese, Portage, honor- 
ary president; the Rev. H. E. Mans- 
field, Allenville, president; Mrs. 
Sari Szekely, Milwaukee, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Ethel Rockwell, Madi- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 





Berger Heads Co. Supts. 


At the annual meeting of county 
superintendents conducted in con- 
nection with the recent School 
Men’s Conference at Madison, Wal- 
ter J. Berger, Sheboygan County, 
was elected president for the ensu- 
ing year, Superintendent E. S. Muel- 
ler, Manitowoc County, was elected 
vice-president, and Superintendent 
Esther Krakow, Eastern District, 
Dane County, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 





John Tepoorten Resigns 


John F. Tepoorten, director of 
the Cudahy Vocational school for 
the past 13 years recently submit- 
ted his resignation. Mr. Tepoorten 
leaves his vocational post to accept 
the position of state co-ordinator of 
vocational instruction, which work 
began on January 1. 

Though no authentic announce- 
ment was made as to the new Cud- 
ahy Vocational head it was ru- 
mored that Mr. Raymond Gruber, 
co-ordinator of the school, would 
succeed Mr. Tepoorten. 
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.. A health program 
of information and 
activities for the pro- 
motion and mainte- 
nance of good health 


Health Knowledge 


that establishes 


le K-Yodb dell e Kod ob bc: 


NEW! The CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 


Intermediate and Advanced 
Units have already been 


STATE-ADOPTED - 
by 
OREGON 


The authors: 


W. W. Charters, Ph.D. 
Ohio State University 


Dean F. Smiley, M.D. 
Cornell University 


Ruth Strang, Ph.D 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 











HEALTH and GROWTH 


is built on the sane conviction that real 
health instruction, to be effective, must 
establish health habits; that every point of 
instruction on the subject of health must 
enable the child to translate what he has 
learned into activities that will promote and 
maintain health. Since consciously achieved 
health requires a liberal background of phy- 
siology and anatomy, these facts are intro- 
duced, but only as backgrounds. 


The series covers instruction in the ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced grades, 
from the third through the eighth. 
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Coming Events 

February 8-9—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Associaton, at Madison. 

February 9—Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, at Green Bay. 

February 23-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting, at Atlantic City. 

March 22—State Debate Finals, at Madison. 

May 3-4 (Tentative)—State Speech Finals, at 
Madison. 

May 10-11—State Music Festival, at Wausau. 

June 30-July 5—Summer N. E. A., at Denver, 
Colorado. 











Cyril C, Duckworth, known to thousands of chil- 
dren as Captain Salt of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air (WHA and WLBL) died on December 27 of 
injuries received in a skating accident in Madison on 
Christmas Day. 


Dorothy Gray, whose ‘‘Nature Tales’’ on the Wis- 
consin School of the Air (WHA and WLBL) were 
favorites with primary youngsters has deserted the 
radio and become the bride of Milton E. Guck, of 
the U. S. Forest Service. They are now at home at 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


One of the most active county Locals is the one 
organized in Bayfield county, under the able direction 
of Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, county superintendent. Offi- 
cers for this year are Gustave Bystrom, Port Wing, 
president; Fred R. Nelson, Grand View, vice presi- 
dent; and Miss Thora Anderson, Washburn, secretary- 
treasurer. Two new committees have been appointed 
this year: the legislative committee, composed of 
L. H. Merrihew, Iron River, Gustave Bystrom, Port 
Wing, and Arnold D. Wicklund, Mason; and the pub- 
licity committee, composed of the following mem- 
bers: Fred R. Nelson, Grand View, Erwin Cudd, 
Cornucopia, and Miss Virginia Tarter, Iron River. 


For the first time in history Bayfield county 
reports 100% in the W. T. A., a fine profes- 
sional achievement! 


On December 27 the officers of the Bayfield county 
local, Principals Lila Stark, Fred R. Nelson and L. H. 
Merrihew, Supt. Victor Kimball of Washburn, County 
Supt. Lois Nemec and past presidents of the Bayfield 
county local met with their new assemblyman, J. C. 
Sibbald and discussd educational problems with him. 
He was given a graphic picture of educational prob- 
lems in the county and asked to sponsor or support 
specific measures which would benefit education in 
Bayfield county. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Harper celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary at their Madison home 
on December 22. Mr. Harper is well known to most 
Wisconsin school people, as a veteran member of the 
State Department Staff. 


Several copies of the Racine Vocational News have 
been furnished us by Mr. H. M. Strachan, advisor. 
The content covers a range indicative of the broad 
offerings of the vocational school. Recipes, boy's 
sewing, placement, radio, auto mechanics, adult edu- 
cation, journalism and sports are only a few of the 
subjects of which the paper makes mention. The 
school reports a December enrollment of 1,400. 


About 60 teachers of Western Dane County held 
their quarterly meeting at Middleton on December 3. 
Teachers who participated in the program were Dor- 
othy Crosby, Mrs. Ruth Sharp, Bernice Hensel, Miss 
Leonore Schultz and Miss Blanche Losinski. 


The Green Bay Teachers association sponsored its 
first social activity of the season, a dinner party, the 
early part of December. Over 175 school people at- 
tended. The program was arranged under the direc- 
tion of Miss Geraldine McCloskey, assisted by Misses 
Loraine Eimmerman, Grace Connors, Marguerite Bar- 
clay, Mildred Charles, Clara Grgbe, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet F, Neugent. - 


Twenty-seven chorus, band, and orchestra leaders 
from central Wisconsin, who comprise the music divi- 
sion of the Central Wisconsin Teachers association, 
met at Wisconsin Rapids on December 12. Part of 
the demonstration program consisted of group sing- 
ing by grade school children under the direction of 
Miss Elaine Peterson, a high school chorus and girls’ 
quartet under the direction of Miss Bess Bradford, a 
string orchestra under the baton of Joseph Liska, and 
the full Lincoln school orchestra and band under the 
direction of Bernard T. Ziegler. 


Frank Hebal, principal of the Ithaca High school 
for the past several years has been elected head of the 
Montello schools, to succeed Principal M. A. Melcher, 
who died suddenly on November 26th. 


The Richland County Teachers association met at 
Richland Center on December 8th. Speakers were 
Professor W. E. Kiekhofer and Miss Blanche Mc- 
Carthy. The retiring officers of the county group are: 
Frank Hebal, Dale Durnford and Mrs. Pauline Jeidy. 


The high school at Two Rivers was robbed last 
November, with $130 in football receipts taken. Prin- 
cipal L. P. Clarke, secretary of the athletic council, 
made good the loss out of his own pocket so that 
the school activities might not suffer! 


A course in airplane design is offered students of 
Madison West High school, under the direction of 
Lloyd Benson. About 25 boys are enrolled in the 
course and are working out models, which actually fly. 


Four lakeshore school systems; Plymouth, Kohler, 
Sheboygan Falls, and Port Washington are engaged 
in a project which will teach the students manners. 
Superintendents W. B. Senty of Plymouth; R. W. 
Dunwiddie of Port Washington; L. Conger, Kohler; 
and F, F. Finner of Sheboygan Falls are cooperating 
in the educational project. 
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Scattered notes from Appleton: the school board 
recently passed a ruling which prohibits any em- 
ployee of the board of education to solicit member- 
ships or contributions within the school organization. 
Everett Kircher of the Appleton faculty has been 
granted a leave of absence for the last four months of 
the school year. Mr. Kircher will study at the Uni- 
versity and teach at Wisconsin High school, Madison. 
Mrs. Kircher will teach at Appleton in her husband's 
classes. 


The Grantsburg public schools report 100% 
membership in the W. T. A. E. J. Adams is 
principal. 


Six interesting and beneficial visiting day confer- 
ences with teachers of Door county were held last 
month under the direction of County Superintendent 
K. M. Viste and Miss Helen C. Laun, supervising 
teacher. At the conferences regular classes were ob- 
served during the forenoon, and afternoon meetings 
were devoted to discussions on such subjects as teach- 
ing problems, music festivals and county-wide school 
airs, 


Carl Halmstad, commercial teacher at Fort Atkin- 
son High school was one of the Wisconsin teachers 
chosen as a representative to the National Commercial 
Federation meeting, held in Chicago, Dec. 26-28. 


The West Central group of county superintendents 
and supervising teachers met at Sparta for a confer- 
ence on December 7th. During the morning the fol- 
lowing schools were visited: East Beaver, taught by 
Miss Mildred Quam, Hahn school taught by Miss 
Grace Dalton, and the Oak Grove school taught by 
Mrs. Mildred Meinking. In the afternoon a general 
conference was held in the office of County Superin- 
tendent Ollie M. Swanson. The following school peo- 
ple attended the conference: Juneau county, Supt. 
Otto W. Lund and Supervising Teacher F. H. Hake; 
La Crosse county, Supt. Emily C. Stranstad, Super- 
vising Teacher Mabel L. Berg; Monroe county, Supt. 
Ollie M. Swanson, Supervising Teachers Grace Cas- 
sels and Catherine Betthauser; and Vernon county, 
Supt. John C. Lawton, and Supervising Teachers 
N. H. Rudie and Francis Blakley. 


A newsy little multigraphed paper, “The Red 
Star’, is published monthly . the pupils of the Red 
Star school, Route 1, Menasha, Wisconsin. Harold W. 
Meetz is principal of the school, with George E. 
Mulloy as assistant. Mr. Mulloy is advisor to the 
staff of “The Red Star’. 


We have just received the following note from 
Miss Adeline Martin, secretary of the Chippewa 
county local of the W. T. A. “We are trying to 
make Chippewa county 100% this year, and we soon 
expect to have every teacher a member. The county 
has been divided into groups, which have their regu- 
lar meetings. Each group has its own set of officers. 
The time at the meetings is spent in discussing read- 
ing circle books, exchanging plans and ideas. Units 
of work have been organized in Social Studies, Lan- 
guage and Geography.” 


The Science club of Wausau Junior High school 
has purchased a small telescope to be used in ele- 
mentary astronomical studies. Miss Alice Tobey and 
Miss Armella Bonk are the club advisors. 








OUR calendar repeats itself every 400 years. 
In each of these 400-year periods, the 13th of 
the month comes on Friday more often than on 
any other day of the week. 


et ot ell 

ELECTRIFICATION in the United States 
has progressed to the point where the American 
people, representing 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, use as much electrical energy as all 
the rest of the world combined. Which reminds 
us that Userut Science (Weed and Rexford) is 
the newest contribution in the field of general 
science for pupils of the Junior High School level. 
May we tell you all about this series? 


at ee eel 

ONE year ago the new Burnham and Jack 
histories for Grades 5 to 8 appeared (Tue Be- 
GINNINGS OF Our Country, THe GrowTH oF 
Our Country, and AMertca—Our Country). 
Our own Department of Vital Statistics has 
just reported that had we been able to use only 
one printing press for these books, it would have 
had to run twenty-four hours a day every day 
since publication to keep up with the demand. 


tt at al 
ABOUT 16,000,000 different books have been 
published since the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the world’s largest library, in Paris, 
does not own one quarter of them. 


a 
LATEST Winston books for school libraries: 
My Poerry Book ($2.50), an anthology that 
has many unique features—a greater proportion 
of copyrighted poems than any other anthology, 
complete poems rather than mere selections, 
poetry that children love, a glossary of unusual 
words, and beautiful illustrations by Willy 
Pogany, best loved illustrator of children’s 
books; Ho-minc, Girl of New China ($2.00), 
by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose book 
Younc Fu ($2.50) won the Newbery Medal. 


a 
DESPITE the existence of man on both 
hemispheres for thousands of years, there was 
not a single basic food plant or domesticated 
animal—except the dog—that was common to 
the two hemispheres before 1492. 


FREE to you. Have you seen the new Winston 
WORD-A-DAY? This ingenious device makes 
it fun to add a new word every day to your 
vocabulary. It’s ideal, too, for pupils of high 
school age. A copy will be sent to you free if 
you mention this magazine. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS rae) ,'| COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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OF COURSE you're going to 
visit Milwaukee many times 
this year. Plan now to stay at 
America’s finest hotel. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Nationally famous orchestras, 
lavish floor shows await you 
here. Take advantage of the 
low week-end rates! 






One of nine 
Schroeder- 
operated 

hotels 




















Miss Ethel A. Barr, head of the mathematics de- 
partment at Oshkosh High school suffered a slight 
concussion of the brain last month as a result of a 
fall. At the time Miss Barr did not regard the mis- 
hap as anything unusual, but the following day she 
felt extremely dizzy and went to the hospital for an 
examination. We are pleased to report that the news 
clipping acquainting us with the facts stated that Miss 
Bart's condition was ‘much improved”. 


Supt. J. E. Rohr of Nekoosa presided at a two-day 
forensic institute held at Stevens Point the first week 
of December. Several members of the University de- 
partment of speech participated in the meetings. 


Stanley C. Ross of Beaver Dam is the new head of 
Wayland academy, succeeding the late Edwin P. 
Brown, who held that position for many years. 


C. C. Bishop, superintendent of schools at Osh- 
kosh was recently renamed chairman of the education 
subcommittee of the Oshkosh Safety Council. The 
council reported that 490 accidents involving Oshkosh 
school children have occurred from 1930-34, with 
only 102 accidents reported for the school year of 
1933-34. The greatest number of accidents in a 
school year were reported for 1932-33; a total of 149. 


Omro high school dedicated its new gymnasium on 
December 8th. John Callahan, state superintendent, 
and Bill Chandier, Marquette basketball coach spoke 
on the program. The only fly in the ointment as far 
as Omro was concerned was the fact that the dedica- 
tion basketball game was won by Waupun, 20-16. 





John Wrage, principal of the Abrams State Graded 
school, was elected president of the Oconto County 
State Graded Teachers association at a meeting held 
at Spruce this fall. Other officers are Miss Hazel 
Grady, vice president; Miss Hazel Johnson, secretary 
and Herbert Bramschreiber, treasurer. Estelle Peot 
and Vera Sargent are members of the publicity com- 
mittee. 


“I am glad to report that the Deer Park 
State Graded School are enrolled 100% in the 


W. T. A. again this year.” 
—L. E. Dean, Prin. 


Bringing teacher an apple before exams is an ex- 
cepted practice, but Willis Jones, coach at Madison 
West High school received a much more surprising 
gift just before the Christmas holidays. On the last 
day of school before the recess period he noticed a 
rather large box on his desk and upon the suggestion 
of one of the pupils he opened it in the classroom. 
Imagine his surprise when his probing produced an 
irritated ‘‘cluck cluck”’, and a half grown hen flapped 
her wings in the face of her new owner! Willy has 
been wondering what he can do with his Christmas 
present, as it’s too small to have for Sunday dinner 
and still far enough along to give promise of some 
mighty fine egg laying. 


A new gymnasium valued at $75,000 and a new 
nce building to cost $50,000 were recently advo- 
cated for the School for the Deaf at Delavan by the 
state board of control. 


Speaking before the city teachers of Eau Claire on 
December 6th Supt. William T. Darling of Wauwa- 
tosa spoke on “The Wisconsin Teachers Retirement 
Law”. Mr. Darling reviewed the history of the legis- 
lation, the purpose of the law, and the difficulties in 
keeping the fund free from political tampering. 


A press release informs us that the Algoma school 
tax rate for operating the city schools is the lowest it 
has been since 1918. In spite of the marked decrease 
in expenditures during the past 15 years the enroll- 
ment has increased from 126 to 304 during that 
period. 


Supt. Otto A. Reetz of Shawano had charge of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis seal sales for that territory. 


“Changing Concepts in Our Educational Program” 
was the sohied of a paper presented by Hugh S. 
Bonar of Manitowoc before the Fox Valley School- 
masters club at its December meeting. A general de- 
bate led by President Forrest R. Polk of Oshkosh 
State Teachers college followed. 


More news on school thefts: burglars looted the of- 
fice of Supt. G. E. Denman, Marinette, last month 
but in their haste they overlooked $280 in cash, 
checks and rings. This was the second time that the 
school has been looted, the other robbery taking place 
last April. 


Paul Loofboro, teacher at Reedsburg high school 
has an interesting and unusual hobby—astronomy. 
Though he hasn’t direct access to a telescope Mr. 
Loofboro has gathered together quite a group of in- 
terested persons in Reedsburg and they meet quite 
regularly to study the heavens. 


Miss Mary E. Thompson, former English teacher 
at Oconto is now doing radio work in Chicago. 
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The Walworth County Teachers association held its 
ninth annual All-County meeting, on Dec. 8, at Elk- 
horn. Two hundred and fifty teachers attended the 
meeting, which’ was planned by a committee under 
the direction of President Allie Schwartz, East Troy. 
Following a general program address by Judge Henry 
Graass of Green Bay the teachers broke up into two 
groups, with Miss Delia Kibbe and Mr. Frank Powell 
of the Department of Public Instruction as discussion 
leaders. Music was furnished by the Walworth or- 
chestra, the Elkhorn Girls Glee club and Sidney 
Mears, cornetist, Whitewater. 

Newly elected officers of the Walworth County 
Teachers association are Miss Ella Kneller, Elkhorn, 
president; Ernest Roeker, Delavan, vice-president; 
and Miss Josephine Turner, Elkhorn, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Mr. Kenneth Borgen, teacher in the Pine Grove 
school, Dist. 2 in New Auburn has been the leading 
spirit in organizing a P. T. A. group this year, the 
only organization of its kind in the town of Sampson. 
Officers are Mr. Borgen, president; Mrs. Archie Mc- 
Carty, vice president; Mrs. Philip Ling, secretary, 
and Walter Copper, treasurer. 


Ashland school children suffering from infected 
tonsils had operations during the Christmas holidays 
at the city’s expense. A special rate was established. 
Parents were enthusiastic about the city council’s ac- 
tion, but the Ashland youngsters did not share the 
joy of their parents. 


The new members of the Mayville faculty, Ferne 
Everhardt, Ruth Mueller, Jean Good, Louise Martens, 
and Marion Hering were initiated into the city teach- 
ers group last month. Following a “‘pot-luck” supper 
the candidates were prepared for the initiation by 
L. C. Johnson and led, blindfolded, through the dun- 
geon of horrors. All emerged none the worse for the 
experience. 

$ 

Miss Lois Ellen Buswell, a teacher in the South 
Dakota schools for the past six years has accepted 
the position of English teacher in Rhinelander High 
school, a vacancy caused by the recent resignation of 
Miss Anne Oakey, 


Harry O. Gillet, principal of the laboratory ele- 
mentary school of the University of Chicago ad- 
dressed a group of 150 Madison teachers on Decem- 
ber 6th on the teaching of arithmetic. Mr. Gillet em- 
phasized the need for developing number sense through 
concrete experiences beginning very early in the 
child’s life and continuing throughout his learning 
period. Drill was not advocated until meanings are 
clearly established. 


Martin P. Anderson, teacher at Stoughton High 
school was one of the speakers to appear on the con- 
vention program of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, held at New Orleans on Decem- 
ber 27-29. 


Prior to this year the teachers of Fond du Lac 
were granted ten half-days of sick leave with pay, but 
many teachers have reported to work when they were 
so sick they should have been at home, so the rule 
has been changed so that teachers are now granted 
five full days of sick leave with pay. School nurses 
feport that many Fond du Lac teachers keep on teach- 
ing when actually sick, rather than lose their pay, 
which has been cut quite a bit during the past few 
years, 
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Have You the Newest 
Coffee Chart? 


—it’s free! 





A brand new world map by Rand McNally 
on 10-inch hemispheres showing all new poli- 
tical boundaries is the basis of this chart. 
Around this has been built a fascinating story 
of coffee as it is grown all around the world. 


If you have enjoyed using the previous 
classroom material of the Bureau of Coffee In- 
formation you will certainly want this new 
wall chart. One will be sent to you free upon 
request. 


Copies of the new trip through coffeeland 
booklet “The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America” are also available. 


oO COFFEE AROUND THE WORLD—A 22 
x 32” hemisphere map of the world showing 
coffee production (one to a teacher) 


oO THE COFFEE GROW- 


oe 
ING COUNTRIES OF @ EPPS) 
NORTH AMERICA II- . 
lustrated booklet writ- Byes 
1] AMERICAN \; 


ten as a trip through 
MEDICAL 


these countries. 
(Enough copies for 
classroom ref- 
erence use) 
Check the material you 
wish sent to you and fill 
in the coupon below. 
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Send Your 
Problems 

to our 
teachers through- 


out the country 
have come to de- S a RVI C e 
pend upon our 


ArtServiceBureau 
for practical help B U R EAU 
inconnectionwith 

their work in the 

classroom. Thorough, compe- 
tent consideration is given to 
every question by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, Harry W. 
Jacobs, who is widely known 
for his work as Director of 
Art Education at Buffalo, N.Y. 





An increasing 
number of art 


Our helpful, little publication, 
“The Drawing Teacher’’— 
containing a complete, prac- 
tical classroom project in 
each issue—will be sent 
free on request to art 
supervisors and teachers. 












BINNEY & 
SMITH CO. 


Room 1920 
41 E. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








A 10% dividend was recently declared by School 
Supply Inc., a student organized corporation formed 
at Wilson junior high school, Appleton. The corpo- 
ration was started as a class project, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alma M. Bohlman. The store deals in 
pencils, paper, and other school supplies. Complete 
accounts are kept, inventory regularly taken, and even 
a sinking fund has been established. The students are 
having a peck of fun, and are also learning a lot 
about business organization and practices, 


Paul A, Carlson of Whitewater State Teachers col- 
lege appeared on the convention program of the 
Louisiana State Teachers association this fall. Mr. 
Carlson spoke on both the general session program 
and before the commercial section. 


A coaches clinic was held at Madison during the 
first week of December. Willis Jones, of West High 
had charge of the program. Participating coaches in- 
cluded Russ Rippe, Wisconsin High; A. J. Barrett, 
Madison East; Bob Hurd, Madison West; and Earl 
Wilke of Edgewood. 


Madison West High school classes sponsored “Milk 
Health Week” the latter part of November, under 
the direction of Mrs, Ada M. Cockefair and Principal 
Leroy E. Luberg. 





Cudahy High school teachers who participated in 
the faculty play, “Skidding’’ on December Sth were 
Goldie Glazier, Albert Tarman, Lillian Segall, Ernest 
Rintelmann, Roy Crawford, Evelyn Schoenmann, 
Gladys Harrington, Frank Unger, Lorraine Jones, and 
Edward Vogel. Miss Dorothy Miller had charge of 
the play direction, and the music was furnished by 
the faculty chorus and high school novelty orchestra, 
both under the direction of Mr. Victor Liska. 


H. L. Jacobson, athletic director at Beloit High 
school had charge of a coaching clinic held at Janes- 
ville the early part of December. Others who par- 
ticipated in the clinic program were Bob Jaggard, Be- 
loit college; L. E. Kumerow, Janesville; Ted Soren- 
son, Janesville; Webb Schultz, Delavan; Chick Ag- 
new, Whitewater; and Carl Anderson, Milton Union 
High school. 


Miss Cecelia Larson of Amery has accepted a posi- 
tion as commercial teacher in the Waupun High 
school. Miss Larson has taught in the Amery schools 
for the past five years. 


Charles Kahle, veteran track coach at Riverside high 
school, Milwaukee, had a narrow escape last month 
while deer hunting. After shooting a buck near Phil- 
lips Kahle lost his way and spent the night in the 
open . . . with the temperature down far enough to 
make it exceedingly uncomfortable. While some CCC 
workers were searching the woods for him he reached 
a farm and regained his bearings. 


The rural teachers of Oconto county recently met 
at the Stiles Jct. school, where Miss Marcella Hanson 
teaches, and organized a county group. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Hugo Fischer, president; 
Mildred Olson, vice president; Marcella Hanson, sec- 
retary and Mr. McMahon, treasurer. 


The 1934-35 annual report of County Supt. E. S. 
Mueller, Manitowoc county, was recently published. 
The report covers all phases of the county school ac- 
tivities, including a pupil roster, listing of teachers, 
and various other types of information of value to 
citizens of the county. One of the best features of the 
report deals with some of the school projects under- 
taken during the past year. 


High school students from a wide area met at 
Madison on December 14-15 to participate in a 
speech clinic sponsored by the university department 
of speech, the Wisconsin High School Forensic asso- 
ciation, and the university extension department of 
debating and public discussion. Educators who ap- 
peared on the program included Professors Gfadys 
Borchers, Rexford S. Mitchell, Gertrude Johnson, 
Ethel T. Rockwell, and Andrew T. Weaver of the 
University, Principal M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville and 
Registrar Frank O. Holt. Supt. F. C. Bray of Fort 
Atkinson presided at meetings of the clinic. 


A. Romeis, teacher at the Chippewa Falls senior 
high school lost part of his finger early in December 
while preparing some wood for his manual training 
classes at the high school work shop. 


We are pleased to receive the Wood Co. Educa- 
tional Bulletin for December. This is issued by the 
county superintendent, supervising teacher, county 
normal school, county agricultural school and_ the 
county nurse; thus representing a cross section of the 
activities of these departments of county service. The 
contents cover a rich range of information from di- 
rect teaching helps to state-wide matters. 
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Possible destruction of the Redgranite High school 
was averted last month when Principal Martin visited 
the school building during the evening and found the 
alarm ringing, due to a short circuit caused by heating 
pipes, which had’ melted the insulation on the wires. 


It's not news when high school students present 
auditorium programs, but it is news when the per- 
formers are staid faculty members. Recently the fac- 
ulty of Cudahy High school presented a program by 
Victor Liska, Misses Dorothy Miller, Viola Fried, 
Alice Oiseth, and Frank Unger. 


Two excellent vocational publications recently 
reached our desk: the Menasha Vocational Herald 
and the Green Bay Vocational Record. The Herald is 
a six-page paper containing a wealth of information 
about the school activities. The December issue of 
the Record is attractively printed in green and red, in 
keeping with the spirit of the season. Both publica- 
tions are printed in the school print shops and look 
as attractive as any professional publication. 


What appeared to be the largest school admin- 
istrators’ conclave took place in Madison on Decem- 
ber 13 and 14 when 300 school heads responded to 
Superintendent Callahan’s call. An excellent program 
was presented and generous appreciation was voiced 
in behalf of the Department of Public Instruction 
for its successful efforts. 

The program covered a wide range of topics. One 
thing apparent to any observer is the restiveness of 
school people concerning the old dogmas and pro- 
cedures which hang on by tradition and nothing else. 








Business Leaders 
Are Readers 
of Gregg Publications 


Over 600 Titles 


Gregg publications cover every branch 
of commercial education and include over 
600 titles in the subjects of Gregg Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Business English and 
Correspondence, Business Mathematics, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial 
Law, General Business Science, Sales- 
manship, Advertising, Office Practice, 
Secretarial Practice, Economics, and al- 
lied subjects. 


There is an up-to-date, authoritative 
text for every commercial education 
need, 


Write our nearest office for catalog 
and examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


























CHUDIK BROTHERS FUR CO. 


Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers 


731 N. BROADWAY 


Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 
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“Everything for the School’ 


A 
Brighter 
New Year! 


1935 begins with brighter 
prospects for all of us, and 
we can look forward to 
better conditions in our 
schools. 


the good fortune of our 
many friends in education, 
and be able to offer them a 
more complete line of 
school supplies, and an 
ever-increasing high qual- 
ity of service. 


We are pleased to share 


When planning your pro- 
grams for St. Valentine’s 
Day, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, and 
spring festivals order your 
supplies from us. Consult 
our 1934-35 catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member of Wisconsin Teachers Association 


@ Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOKSHELF 


Compiled and edited by 
B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


An attractive new elementary- 
school series with new stories and 
poems by well-known juvenile 
authors of today. A pre-primer, 
a primer, and six books. Send for 
circular No. 564. 


GINN AND COMPANY 








The Annual Report on the Madison schools has 
been issued by Superintendent Bardwell. It is con- 
cise, and depression trends and shifts are portrayed 
in a forceful, graphic style. The report states that 
“Because of the fact that retrenchment up to the pres- 
ent time has been almost entirely confined to the re- 
duction of the salaries of employees, the program of 
the Madison schools remains intact.” 


Continuing a record which has been unbroken for 
several years, the Fond du Lac board of education 
has completed another year without having over- 
drawn the appropriation for the running of the city 
schools. The board of education was one of four de- 
partments able to report a small surplus for the year. 


Wm. F. Patterson, Milwaukee Vocational school is 
executive secretary of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, Washington, D. C. He has had a 
strenuous program in setting up and advising state 
authorities of the revised apprenticeship regulations. 
We have heard many favorable comments from other 
states on the energetic and thorough manner in which 
Mr. Patterson is organizing the activities necessarv in 
carrying on the new set-up. 


The Northern Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club met 
in Mellen on December 11. The topic under consid- 
eration was taxation and school finance problems. 
Superintendent Lohrie of Chippewa Falls led the dis- 
cussion and presented materials. Superintendent Van 
Heuklom of Mellen was re-elected president and Su- 
perintendent W. R. Bruce of Park Falls was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 





Wisconsin High school Latin teachers attention! 
You are urged to participate in the Bimillennium 
Horatianum celebration by enrolling your school for 
the state contest in translating an ode of Horace, 
This contest is sponsored by the Wisconsin Latin 
Teachers association, with state awards to be made 
by the Latin League of Wisconsin Colleges. The state 
winner is to compete for national honors. Contestants 
must be taking Latin in a public, private, or parochial 
institution giving one to four years in Latin of high- 
school rank. Fuller details will be available in a later 
issue of the JOURNAL. Address all communications to 
H. Gudwin Johnson, Washington High school, Mil- 
waukee. 


Students of the Berlin High school journalism class 
visited the new plant of the Daily Northwestern in 
Oshkosh on December 8th, and attended the meeting 
of the Green Lake County Board of Supervisors in 
November. 


The fifteenth annual Christmas party for children 
of Berlin was given by the Girls’ League of Berlin 
High school on Dec. 21. All girls in the high school 
are members of the League, 


Superintendent Guy F. Loomis has been re-elected 
as head of the Kenosha schools for another three- 
year term. Congratulations, Guy! 


The Watertown board of education recently voted 
to raise the standard of requirements for the city 
public school teachers, through the adoption of a reso- 
lution sponsored by the committee on teachers and 
instruction, calling for a three year course in state 
teachers’ colleges for all grade teachers and special 
training in the field they are to teach. The rule will 
not apply to present teachers, but will go into effect 
when new teachers are hired next fall. 


And still the merry game of cracking school safes 
goes on! This time it was the safe of the Witter 
school in Wisconsin Rapids which was rifled. For- 
tunately the total loss was only $15. This is the sec- 
ond time that this has happened at Witter school, 
the first theft occurring last fall, when $225 was 
stolen. 


Two Berlin public school teachers, Misses Leone 
Hilleman and Helen Travenick, were bruised and 
shaken up the early part of December when the car 
in which they were riding left the road near Ripon 
after hitting an icy section of the highway. 


V. C. Wiesner, supervising principal of schools of 
Westfield recently resigned his teaching position to go 
into business in Superior. He has been connected with 
the Westfield schools for the past eight years, serving 
two years as athletic director and six years as prin- 
cipal. Mr. Wiesner’s resignation takes effect on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1935. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Goverament? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many Winter examinations 
expected. ‘These positions have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M187, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government 
positions for teachers, and full particulars telling you how 
to get them. 
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“Using Modern Cases of Success in a Guidance 
Program,” by H. H, Helble, Appleton, appeared in 
the November issue of Educational Administration 
and Supervision. 


We congratulate the Phi Delta Kappan for its 
courageous analysis of current movements affecting 
the duty and freedom of the profession in these 
turbulent times. 


Fire completely destroyed the Estes school on high- 
way 30 near Madison on the night of December 3. 
The school’s 25 pupils are being transported to an- 
other school until a new building can be erected. 


Honorary membership in the Rhinelander High 
school ‘‘R” club was recently voted Miss Anne Oakey, 
who retired as head of the English department of the 
high school after 28 years of service. Many parties 
were held for Miss Oakey before she left the city to 
visit relatives in the south. 


Lack of regular school facilities isn’t enough to 
stop the pupils of Dorchester from doing things. Re- 
cently the school officials, headed by M. D. Nedry, 
principal, went into a huddle on the question of pro- 
viding space for the school’s extra-curricular activi- 
ties. As a result of the conference a district meeting 
was held on November 5 to discuss the question and 
all who attended felt that something must be done 
... and it was! A hall was rented full time until 
March to house all of the school’s extra-curricular 
activities. At the same time a committee was appointed 
to investigate the possibilities of erecting an addition 
to the present school building, with a gym and an 
auditorium included in the plan. The committee will 
report next spring. 


THOMAS TOURS 


Private — Small Groups — Educational — Joyful 
EU RO PE 7 Motor or Train, Finest Ships and 

otels — All Expenses — 40 to 65 days — 
8 to 10 countries $595 to $795—Tourist and Cabin. 
AM ERICA CALIFORNIA, CANADIAN ROCKIES, YEL-~ 

LOWSTONE, ZION Park, GRAND CANYON, 
PANAMA CANAL. 29 days $350. All First Class. Write us. 


ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S.C. 








This safe cracking in Wisconsin schools is getting 
to be a racket, it would seem. For the third time in 
the past month we note that a school has been vic- 
timized. This time it was the safe of the principal's 
office in Waupaca, which was blasted to the tune of 
$20. Where have these yeggs gotten the idea that 
the schools are “in the money’. To us it is compar- 
able to stealing pennies from the poor old apple lady 
on the corner! 








“I hadn’t - 
figured w 
on being 
sick!” 





How  discour- 
aging is the pe- 
riod of conva- 
lescence, when the unpaid bills keep piling up and 
there is nothing coming in with which to pay them. 
A single illness or accident often dissipates the 
Savings of many years—all because the teacher 
‘hadn’t figured on”’ being disabled. 


T. C. U. Check Brings Cheer 


Many a teacher, like Doris Johndrow of Depau- 
ville, N. Y., is especially grateful that she joined 
the T. C. U. We quote from her letter: 

“I was never so surprised as when I knew the 
operation for appendicitis was necessary. With no 
salary coming in, my first thought was of the ex- 
pense. As my mind turned toward the T. C. U., 
the skies seemed brighter. Scarcely had I filed the 
— before I received your check for full amount 
of the claim.”’ 


Get On the T. C. U. Payroll 
Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Accident, Sickness, or 
Quarantine. While you are still in good health 
and free from injury get your name on the 
“T. C. U. Payroll.” 


Write us at once for full particulars 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Teacher pl t thi t howed ked i x 
TEACHERS AGENCY intie ciementary school feld, there is a great demand for excel- 


CHICAGO 


lent teachers with degrees. Many High Schools are asking for 
teachers with Master's Degrees. Enroll early. When writing, 
mention this magazine. ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BLDG., 28 E. 
JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Teacher outlook is 
unquestionably the 
best since 1929. 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We placed many more teachers in 
1934 than in 1933. We expect an- 
other big year in 1935. Write for 
blank and full information. 














ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535—Sth Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


49th Year—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, 
High School, Elementary, and Special Teachers. 
Business up over 10007. Folder free. 








 PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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A total of 463 requests for accident benefit pay- 
ments to high school athletes injured in play or prac- 
tice since the start of school this year have been filed 
with the W. I. A. A. The association reports that 
12,648 high school athletes are protected by the in- 
surance carried. The list of injuries shows 35 broken 
legs, 37 broken arms, 60 broken collar bones, 44 
broken noses and many cases of chipped teeth. 


“Academic freedom for teachers is not something 
to be feared. It is a necessary accompaniment to prog- 
ress and to realization of ideals of our democracy.” 

—Mrs. F. Blanche Preble 


“So far have we come from the original purpose 
that there is no case or record of the people, through 
their school boards, discharging any teacher for fail- 
ing to teach politics, the things schools were made 
public to teach.” —Wm. McAndrew 


Forty-four new band uniforms for the Merrill band 
have been purchased by the Merrill Bandmothers as- 
sociation. The uniforms will be given to the school. 
The Merrill band is directed by D. C. Burkholder. 


Some interesting records on the history of a rural 
school in the town of Webster, Vernon county re- 
cently came to light. The first school building in the 
district was erected in 1865, on a tax levy netting 
$30 for construction and $60 for tuition. In 1882 the 
old log building was torn down to make way for 
progress . . . a frame building which set the tax- 
payers back the sum of $250. In 1922 this structure 
was pulled down, as it was woefully inadequate for 
the demands of the district. In its place there was 
built a fine modern two-story brick building, which 
cost $14,000. 


Necrology 


* W. T. A. Member at Time of Death 
Eileen A. Scott, 35, a former school teacher at 
Oconto died at the Oconto hospital on December 18, 
after being sick for four days with streptococci in- 
fection. 


*Mary Elizabeth Nimtz, 22, for the past four years 
a teacher at Blenker, died at the home of her parents 
in Wisconsin Rapids on December 18, after a ten 
weeks’ illness. 


Miss Agnes McCormick, 58, former teacher in the 
schools of Milwaukee, Sparta, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Waupaca, Iron Mountain, Mich., and Grand Forks, 
N. D. died at Mercy hospital, Oshkosh, after a linger- 
ing illness. Miss McCormick retired from teaching 15 
years ago, and has resided in Ripon since that time. 


Mrs. John Christie, 27, teacher in the Hay Creek 
district north of Reedsburg died by her own hand on 
December 8th. Prior to her death Mrs. Christie taught 
in the schools of Sauk county for six years. 


*H. A. Melcher, 58, mayor and principal of Mon- 
tello schools, died suddenly on November 26th of a 
heart attack suffered while bowling with his son. 
Mr. Melcher taught in Montello during 1906-07, 
following his graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin. From 1907-23 he taught at Delavan, and 
then returned to become the principal of the Mon- 
tello schools, which position he held until the time of 
his death. 





*Arnold Berg, Eau Claire, a rural teacher in Eau © 
Claire county and formerly a demonstration teacher — 


for the Rural Department of the Eau Claire State 
Teachers college died on November 7 after a week's 
illness. 


Miss Emma Krauslauch, 65, retired Milwaukee 
school teacher died at her home in Milwaukee on 
December 11. 


*Miss Annie V. Galligan, 70, who taught three 
generations of the same families at the Jackson Street 
school, Milwaukee, died at the home of her niece in 
Milwaukee, on December 9 after a long illness. Miss 
Galligan taught longer in one school than any other 
teacher in the Milwaukee public schools. If she had 
continued until March 1935 she would have taught 
at the school for 50 years, but illness caused her to 
resign last fall. 


Mrs. Isabel Merrill, 81, a pioneer teacher in the 
schools of Portage died at her home in that city on 
November 20th, 


Walter W. Stewart, 53, mathematics teacher at 
Boys’ Technical High school Milwaukee for the past 
12 years died suddenly on December 9th at his home 
in Milwaukee. 


Miss Ruby Horton, 41, teacher in the commercial 
departments of Madison high schools since 1926, died 
on December 3 at Macomb, Ill. Miss Horton was on 
leave of absence from Madison West High school, 
where she had been head of the commercial depart- 
ment since 1930. Ill health caused her to request a 
leave late last spring. 


Miss Anne W. Jensen, 71, for many years a teacher 
in the Hi Mount school in Milwaukee died at the 
home of her sister in Milwaukee on November 27. 


Edwin P. Brown, 65, principal of Wayland acad- 
emy at Beaver Dam for many years died at his home 
the latter part of November. 


George F. Snyder, 59, dean of the Fort Lewis 
School of Agriculture, Colorado, and former teacher 
in Wisconsin schools, passed away at a Durango, 
Colorado hospital on November 20th as a result of a 
fall a few weeks before. Mr. Snyder was well known 
in Wisconsin educational circles, for he was born in 
Wonewoc, educated in Wisconsin schools, taught at 
Valders, was principal of a grade school in Sheboy- 
gan, superintendent of schools at Spring Green, county 
superintendent of the Sauk county schools and head 
of the Sauk county training school for teachers. 


Mrs. Harvey Werely (Natalie Schoewe), 42, for- 
mer teacher in the grades of South Milwaukee and 
the Milwaukee public schools died at her home in 
Burlington on November 20th after a lingering ill- 
ness. Mr. Werely is a teacher in Burlington high 
school. In 1920 and 1921 Mrs. Werely taught third 
grade in the Burlington public schools. 


*Edward Oppreicht, teacher at Auburndale died in 
November. We have not received details as to the 
cause of Mr. Oppreicht’s death. 


Mrs. S. B. Tobey, wife of Silas Tobey former su- 
perintendent of schools at Wausau died suddenly in 
Oklahoma City, Okla, last month while she and her 
husband were taking a trip to the southwest. 
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